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“IN THE SIGHT OF THE UNWISE.” 


O one was given the conqueror’s laurel crown, 


And costly robes that unto kings belong ; 
Vout. XIII.—No. 54. 145 
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Nation to nation published his 
renown, 
And century to century told his fame, yoy 
- While poets wove with cunning arts of song 
A never-dying wreath about his name. ~ 
One who dared much, yet, seeming, little wrought, | 
Fell in the ranks amid the arid sands, 
And with his very life-blood dearly bought— 


For lack of earthly glory and success— 











“IN THE SIGHT OF THE UNWISE.” 











A nameless grave dug out by stranger hands, 


And sleep that recks not of forgetfulness : 


In sight of the unwise he seemed to die 


Who pass'd to win the victor’s crown on high. 
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The Entrance Gates. 


WILTON HOUSE. 


ILTON HOUSE stands upon the site of the old Abbey, which, with the 
\) \) surrounding estates, was granted by Henry VIII., soon after the 
dissolution of the monasteries in 1539, to William, rst Earl of Pembroke. 
The Abbey having been pulled down, the house was rebuilt and completed during 
the reign of Edward VI. from the designs of Hans Holbein. Of this building 
only the centre of the east front remains, the greater portion having been destroyed, 
presumably, by the fire which took place during the life of Philip, 4th Earl. ‘This 
nobleman rebuilt the house from designs by Inigo Jones, who, being ill at the 
time, deputed Solomon (or Isaac) de Caux to execute the works. ‘The south front, 
and all the east front, except the centre portion of Holbein’s design, now stands 
as a monument of Inigo Jones’s work. 

At the end of the last century the north and west fronts were “ mangled” and 
rebuilt by James Wyatt. 

The House contains portraits of nearly every one of the successive Earls of 
Pembroke. 

That of William, 1st Earl, by Hans Holbein, a full-length portrait, hangs in 
the Library. He was born in 1506, and was described by Aubrey as “a mad 
fighting young fellow” in his youth. He distinguished himself greatly as a soldier 
during the reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIII. and Edward VI., by quelling 
disturbances in Wales and the West country; and having been created Earl of 
Pembroke by the last-named king in 1551, he further added to his military 
reputation by his defeat of the French at the battle of St. Quentin, in 1557, and 
his own armour and that of his illustrious prisoners adorn the entrance hall at the 
present time. He was one of the most powerful noblemen throughout the reign of 
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WILTON HOUSE. 



























The West Front. 


' Mary, and during that of Elizabeth, and died in 1570. He had married Anne 
Parr, sister of Katherine Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII., and was succeeded by 
his son, 


Henry, 2nd Earl, of whom there is unfortunately no portrait at Wilton, who 
married Mary Sidney, sister of Sir Philip Sidney, who was a constant guest at 
Wilton, where the avenue, under the trees of which he composed his “ Arcadia,” 
still remains. He died in 1601, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

William, 3rd Earl, the patron of William Shakespeare, to whom the latter 
dedicated his sonnets. A full-length portrait of this Earl, by Vandyck, hangs in 
the Double Cube Room; and a small painting of the same Earl on a _ panel, 
purchased by the present owner of Wilton, has, pasted on the back of it, an old 
parchment, on which is written, in seventeenth-century character, Shakespeare’s eulogy 
upon him, 





“Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread, 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead, 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen), 
Where breath most breathes, ever in the mouths of men,”— 


and below, the following words :— 


“William, Earl Pembroke, died suddenly April 10, 1630. When his body was opened 
in order to be embalmed, he was observed (on the incision being made) fo /ift up his 
hand. This circumstance may be depended upon as fact, having been related by a member 
of the family, and was considered by the faculty to afford strong presumptive evidence 
that the distemper of which he died was apoplexy.” 
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The ‘‘ Holbein” Front. 


He was Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward to Charles I., and married a daughter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; but dying in 1630 without issue living, he was succeeded 
by his brother, 

Philip, 4th Earl, who had been already created Earl of Montgomery. He was 
Lord Chamberlain to Charles I., and forms the central figure of Vandyck’s celebrated 
picture of the Herbert family, which fills the whole of one end of the Double Cube 
Room, and which is the largest picture that that artist ever painted. This was the 
Earl in whose time a great portion of the house was destroyed by fire (which 
event he refers to in his speech in the House of Lords, when attainted for high 
treason) and who employed Inigo Jones to rebuild it. He died in 1649; and, 
his eldest son having died of small-pox a short time after his marriage with the 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, he was succeeded by his next son, 

Philip, 5th Earl, whose portrait, in addition to appearing in the big picture 
above mentioned, was painted by Vandyck, and is hung in the ante-room to the 
Double Cube. He married (1st) Penelope, widow of Viscount Banning, by whom 
he had one son, William, who succeeded him; and (2nd) Catherine Villiers, by 
whom he had two sons, Philip and Thomas. He died in 1669, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

William, 6th Earl, who died unmarried in 1674, who again was succeeded by 
his half-brother, 

Philip, 7th Earl, who married Henrietta de Queroualle, but also died in 1683 
without male issue, and was succeeded by his only brother, 

Thomas, 8th Earl, whose portrait by Wissing hangs in the Single Cube Room. 
This Earl occupied many high positions in the state, including that of Lord High 
Admiral; and it is remarkable that he carried the “sword of state” in three 
successive coronations—viz., those of Anne, George I., and George II. Amid his 








The “Double Cube.” 


The great Vandyck in the “Double Cube.” 


1st 
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The Corner Room. 


multifarious public duties he found time to amass the great collection of antique 
statues, busts and sculptures which now stand in the cloisters, and also the greater 
part of the collection of pictures which adorn the walls of the various state rooms. 
He died in 1733, and was succeeded by his eldest son (by his first marriage 
with Margaret Sawyer of Highclere), 

Henry, 9th Earl, whose portrait by Kneller hangs in the Single Cube Room. 
He married Mary, daughter of Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam of Mount Merrion, 
co. Dublin, and, dying in 1751, was succeeded by his son, 

Henry, roth Earl, who was a celebrated cavalry officer, and was the author of 
the book entitled “ Military Equitation.” He established riding-schools at both 
his London and Wiltshire residences, and was a great patron and supporter of the 
“ Haute Ecole.” Portraits of himself, and of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Marlborough, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, hang in the Library and in the 
ante-room. He died in 1794, and was succeeded by his only son, 

George Augustus, 11th Earl, who served with the army in the Low Countries 
when Lord Herbert, and was subsequently, after his succession, appointed Ambassador 
at Vienna. He married (1st) Elizabeth, daughter of Topham Beauclerk ; and (2nd) 
Catherine, daughter of Count Worenzow, and, dying in 1827, was succeeded by 
his eldest son by his first marriage, 

Robert, 12th Earl, who lived entirely abroad, and handed over the management 
of his Wiltshire estates to his half-brother, Sidney Herbert, afterwards created Lord 
Herbert of Lea. 

The beautiful grounds, which contain more than seventy acres of mown lawn, 
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The Colonnade Room. 


were laid out by the rith Earl’s second wife, »ée Worenzow, at the beginning of 
the present century, and are universally admitted to be a triumph in landscape 
gardening. The river Nadder runs past the south front of the house, dividing 
the grounds from the park, and is crossed by the famous Palladian Bridge. 

Scattered about the gardens are several pavilions, three of which are deserving of 
notice. Holbein’s Porch, which once formed part of the old portion of the house, 
and was designed by that artist, formerly stood within the quadrangle, and formed 
the main entrance, but was removed by James Wyatt when he altered the north side 
of the house, and transformed the main entrance from the east to the north side. 

What is now used as the Park School, but was formerly called “'The Grotto,” 
shows a beautifully designed fagade by Inigo Jones, containing very finely carved 
stone-work, in a perfect state of preservation. 

The “Casino,” which is placed on an eminence flanked by trees, in the park, 
facing the house, was designed by Chambers, and is one of the best instances of 
his architecture. A little west of the Casino is a barrow, which is supposed to 
cover the remains of those who fell in the battle which took place there in 871 
between King Alfred and the Danes, in which the former was defeated. 

A very remarkable column stands in the eastern portion of the lawn, formed 
of one piece of white Egyptian granite. It came from the Arundel collection, 
having been bought by Mr. Evelyn for Lord Arundel, at Rome, where Julius 
Cesar had set it up before the Temple of Venus Genetrix. This column was 
never erected since it fell in the ruins of old Rome until set up here. On the 
fillet at the base is an inscription, cut in Egyptian characters, signifying “ ASTARTE.” 

Through the northern portion of the grounds runs the river Wylye, dividing 























In the Cloisters. 
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The writer's sitting-room. 


the lawn from the kitchen garden. This river joins the Nadder some four hundred 
yards east of the park walls, and running through the meadows on its way to 
Salisbury, skirts George Herbert’s Rectory at Bemerton; and it is believed that on 
its banks in this neighbourhood Izaak Walton composed much of his work “The 
Compleat Angler.” Both the Nadder and the Wylye contain trout and grayling, 
and no doubt the occupants of the old Abbey fully appreciated the supplies of fish 
which these rivers afforded them. 

In addition to those of Sir Philip Sidney, there are historical associations 
connected with Cardinal Wolsey, Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, and 
Charles I, “‘ who did love Wilton above all places, and came thither every summer.” 
Leaving the gardens, with their splendid cedars and other trees, a few words must 
be devoted to the interior of the house. The state rooms form the first floor 
of the south front, and are remarkable for the beauty of their decoration. The 
largest room is called the ‘Double Cube,” which contains the large family picture 
by Vandyck, and nine other pictures by the same artist. This room is beautifully 
proportioned, and decorated, and the ceiling is by Signor Thomaso. Opening from 
this room we come to the Single Cube Room, which is exactly half the size of 
the “Double Cube,” and is decorated in much the same style. The ceiling here 
is by Signor Arpino. The pictures comprise family portraits by Vandyck, Sir Peter 
Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Wissing, and W. Richmond. In the next room, which 
used to be called the Hunting Room, but which is now used as a study, are 
some quaint pictures, painted on the panels, by Tempesta, Junior, representing all 
sorts of sporting. This room occupies the south-west corner of the house, and 


























WILTON 





HOUSE. 





with it ends Inigo Jones’ architecture. The Library, which was built by James 
Wyatt, occupies nearly the whole west side, and contains a very old collection of 
books, many of them of great interest to the “bibliophile.” Two very large 
canvases, one of Henry, 1oth Earl, with his boy, afterwards 11th Earl, and 
a huge boar hound, and the other of the same Earl’s wife by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, occupy prominent positions on each side of the fireplace, flanking the 
before-mentioned portrait of William, 1st Earl, by Holbein. There are other 
portraits by Sir Joshua and Sir Peter Lely; and in the ante-Library are two 
paintings, by Scott, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden. ; 

The windows of the Library look out upon the Italian garden, at the end of 
which a broad walk, flanked by tall trimmed yews, leads the eye to Holbein’s 
porch. 

The Dining-room looks to the north, and is another specimen of James 
Wyatt’s modern Gothic architecture. It contains large decorative pictures by 
Snyder, Vansomer, Bassano, Procaccini, and Primaticcio. ‘Two enormous fossil 
elk heads are fixed on the high walls at each end of the room, and were brought 
from Ireland, where they were dug up from a bog. 

Returning to the south side, notice must be taken of some of the pictures in 
the rooms east of the Double Cube. In the first of these is a very good specimen 
of Lucas Van Leyden, in “People playing at Cards,” a photograph of which 
accompanies this article. An excellent portrait of Vandyck, by himself, another of 
Philip, 5th Earl, and another of the Countess of Castlehaven, both by the same 
artist ; three portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a sea piece by Vandervelt, and one 
or two other pictures, complete the collection in this room. 
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The Library. 


The next, the Colonnade Room, contains the famous “ Four Children,” by 
Rubens ; a portrait of Edward VI., by Holbein; a portrait of ‘Titian by himself; 
“ An Old Woman Reading,” by Rembrandt; two sea pieces by Vandervelt, and a 
small picture by Giulio Romano. 


Opening out of this is the Corner Room, which contains so many interesting 
pictures that I am unable to mention all. But Holbein’s portrait of Judge Moore, 
a beautiful landscape by Rubens, a “ Madonna and Christ,” by Andrea del Sarto 
(of which there is a replica in the Wallace collection), “ Judith and Holofernes” 
by Andrea Mantegna, and a beautifully painted portrait of Prince Rupert when a 
young man, ascribed to Honthorst, but probably by Vandyck, are perhaps the 
most noteworthy. From the east window of this room is a lovely view of Salisbury 
Cathedral, obtained by a “ vista” cut through the trees and shrubs in the grounds 
and intervening meadows. 

In the next room are hung several good pictures, the most notable being 
“The Children of Henry VII,” by Mabeuse; two battle scenes by Borgognone ; 
“The Crucifixion,” by Jarenus ; “ Francis II. and Charles IX.,” by Zucchero ; and 
the dyptich of “ Richard II. and his Patron Saints.” 

In the Sitting-room, which is situated in the centre of the east front, in the 
oldest portion of the building, hang the portrait of “Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke,” by Marc Garrard; a drawing of “Cromwell, Earl of Essex,” by 
Holbein ; two very good paintings by Pater, the “Battle of Pavia,” by Holbein, 
and two Dutch landscapes with figures, by Velvet Brugel. 

The Cloisters, which surround the interior of the quadrangle, contain the antique 
marbles and busts collected by Thomas, 8th Earl, many of which were purchased 





The Lawn. 
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by him from the Mazarin and Arundel collections. One of the most remarkable 
objects is a basso relievo in old Greek mosaic tesselated work representing the 
Garden of Hesperides. Two statues by Cleomenes, one of “Faunus with his 





The Holbein Porch. 


leopard,” and the other of “Cupid breaking his bow after his marriage with 
Psyche,” are of great interest. ‘The tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus, which was 
brought from near Athens, and was presented to Cardinal Richelieu, is a wonderful 
specimen of ancient Greek carving, as is also an inscribed Altar of Bacchus. The 
statue of Jupiter Ammon is also remarkable. It was set up in a Temple in 
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Thrace by Sesostris. There are also over one hundred antique busts, including 
those of most of the Roman Emperors. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a magazine article to enumerate 
all the objects of artistic and historical interest with which Wilton abounds, and I 
have only attempted to give a brief description of an old English home which has 
survived the storms of some three hundred and fifty years. 
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The Italian Garden. 


Vou. XIII.—No. 54. II 











“AMARANTH AND ASPHODEL.” 


OLONEL DESBOROUGH, the South African hero, had just arrived in 
London. Lady Waterfield saw her opportunity, and pounced. Making use 
of the tiniest thread of old acquaintance, she wove a net round or rather 

threw a lasso over, him, and drew him into the select circle which she had gathered 
round her in her Belgravian drawing-room. In case the hero should fall flat, as 
superior people so often do in society, she had further increased her attractions by 
importing a new sensation in the person of a mysterious “ Persian Prophetess,” 
who, inspired by the strains of her own violin, would give you a detailed account of 
your future, if you happened to strike her as an interesting subject. 

** Lady Di looks as if she were posing as an orchid in those shades of heliotrope 
velvet,” Elsie Cameron remarked to her special friend, Tom Urquhart. 

**Orchid—happiest of flowers!” he answered, with a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Why happy?” (having meant him to say something rather derogatory). 

“ Because it has an object and attains it.” 

“ How can it have an object? It lives out a narrow-minded existence between 
the four walls of a hothouse—without so much as a butterfly to talk to it.” 

“Her object is to be beautiful, and no one can say that she misses it,” as his 
eyes strayed towards Lady Diana. 

“A paltry aim,” scornfully ; “‘and when it is reached, what then?” 

** Admiration and appropriation.” 

“In other words, adoration and matrimony. Would you like to sit on a mat 
and adore her?” (her pretty lips curling). 

“You have wandered from our original stove-house plant,” and he smiled. 

“Not at all,” unblushingly. “I knew what you meant from the first—that 
human orchid, Lady Cattleia Mossiz, over there.” 

“But why should I sit on a mat like a Mussulman?” 

“Because she is as motionless and impassive as any image of Buddha.” 

“In these bustling days of gas and fuss there’s something refreshing in a 
majestic calm.” 

“Crushing as a moral steam-hammer.” 

“A curb to foolish impulse.” 
162 
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“A full-stop to any sort of endeavour. I should like to know how you would 
get on in life under its influence,” scornfully. 

“T should not get on. I should be sitting on my mat in quiet content. I 
hope you wouldn’t walk over me,” he added, as an afterthought. Then they both 
laughed, and the girl’s irritation passed away in a moment. 

“Elsie, come and consult the oracle,” Lady Waterfield insisted, as she 
made a raid into their cosy corner. “You must be prepared for very broken 
English, and she is rather exhausted; but I want her to tell your fortune because 
I know it will be a good one. Poor Consie Hope came out in hysterics.” 

“T don’t think I will. I don’t believe in that sort of thing.” Elsie began to 
stand up, but sat down again. 

“The very reason. Mr. Urquhart, you persuade her.” 
“We will go together, and if you faint——” 

“T never did such a thing in my life,” indignantly. 
“Then you are equal to anything. Come along.” 
And she went. 





Nourmahal’s shrine was in a conservatory midway between the first and the 
ground floor, with a lobby in front of it fitted up after an Eastern style with 
gorgeous draperies and low divans. The door was imperiously shut in Urquhart’s 
face, and Miss Cameron was obliged to face the prophetess alone, but consoled 
with the whispered assurance that he would wait outside. Tom Urquhart sat 
down on a lounge that promised more comfort than it gave, and longed for a 
cigarette. Above he could hear the constant buzz of conversation, whilst below, as 
the servants hurried to and fro, there was a continual clatter of plates and glasses, 
but within those closed doors there was silence. Presently the sweet notes of a 
violin, exquisitely played, stole across the stillness, and in a moment every element 
of prose in his surroundings was obliterated. He seemed to be transported from 
this common world of every-dayness into a sphere of bewildering fancy and poetry. 
He forgot where he was as the music carried him out of himself, through all the 
varied phases of existence, through the joys of young life and eager hope, through 
the pain that comes so often after pleasure, through the doubt, the fever, the 
excitement of desire, the exhilaration of aspiration, the culminating joy of possession, 
Loud and triumphant rang out the tones of a wedding march, and all the joyous 
train of festivities seemed to be passing before his eyes; he felt his pulses 
bounding, his heart swelling with an unreasoning, intoxicating joy. And then, with 
a startling suddenness, came the sonorous chords of a funeral dirge, with a sullen 
gloomy crash; and, bewildered and unprepared, he was dragged down into the 
depths of woe. Stern and insistent, they seemed to trample on every hope, kill 
every joy, annihilate every desire. An intolerable weight of gloom pressed down 
upon him, and his head was bowed down on his hands. With one final chord of 
wailing sadness the music ceased ; and when he raised his head, feeling as if he 
had been through a bad dream and were glad to wake, he saw Elsie Cameron 
standing before him in her wild-rose beauty, looking as if a strange experience had 
shaken all girlish fun and vivacity out of her. 

Urquhart drew her hand through his arm, and looked down into her startled 
eyes with eager interest. 

Well?” 

“T don’t believe in it one bit,” she began, almost defiantly. 

“Of course not. But what did she say? Are you to marry somebody nice, 
and not very far off, and live happy ever after?” 

She shook her head. “I oughtn’t to marry at all,” her lips trembling. 
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“Qh, that’s rot,” conclusively. ‘ What next?” 

“She said she could tell me nothing; but her violin should speak to me if 
I had a soul to understand. And it did,” excitedly. “Oh, Tom! it was all right 
at first” (he nodded); “I felt brimful of happiness, as if everything were going 
right in every way. And then, just at the climax—when—when * 

“When wedding bells were pealing ‘ 

“Yes, did you hear it?” in surprise. ‘ And then that awful funeral march, as 
if I were already dead and buried,” her voice low and awestruck. 

“We must all come to it, you know; but she put on the full-stop too abruptly.” 

“Qh, but it was so horrid!” with a shiver of remembrance. ‘ She murmured 
something in her queer English about orange flowers changed into Eucharis lilies, 
bridal wreath into a funeral cross, Amaranth and Asphodel. It was as if she saw 
the change with her great soul-piercing eyes, and for one instant her thin hand 











clutched mine, and she muttered, ‘The warning is for you and for ses 
“Miss Cameron scared by a pestilent impostor who prophesies at so much an 
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hour!” exclaimed Colonel Desborough, stopping on his way, as he was taking his 
hostess down to supper. 

“Oh, hush, Colonel Desborough !’ 
‘She is certain to hear you.” 

“T should be delighted to tell her my frank opinion,” an angry flash in his eyes. 

“And so should I,” Tom Urquhart said, with emphasis. ‘If they must tell 
lies, let them be cheerful ones at all events.” 

“Come down to supper with us. Nothing like champagne for steadying the 
nerves,” Lady Waterfield said, with an encouraging smile. 

* * * * * * * 


’ cried Lady Waterfield, in a genuine fright. 


Colonel Desborough looked from the bouquet of orchids which Lady Diana 
had just laid on the table to the “La France” roses which Elsie was wearing in 
the soft white folds of her bodice. ‘ Which would you be, a rose or an orchid,” 
he asked, “if you had the choice?” 

“ An orchid,” Lady Diana answered without hesitation, “because I should be 
reared in warmth and protected from every wind.” 

“An artificial life at best. And you?” turning his grave eyes on Elsie’s 
delicate face. 

“A rose” (with a downward glance at her own). ‘A rose, swept by the winds, 
kissed by dewdrop and sunbeam; wooed by bird and butterfly. The fuller, freer, 
happier life, that suits the child of Nature!” 

“Exposed to every shower, and dead as soon as picked,” murmured Lady 
Diana disdainfully. 

“Even in death the scent of the rose lingers there still.” 

* An orchid lasts for a fortnight ”—triumphantly, as if she had a personal concern 
in it, much to Tom’s amusement. 

“And at the end looks like a shrivelled mummy, whilst a rose-leaf may be 
treasured for years.” 

“You forget one advantage the rose possesses over the orchid,” put in Urquhart 
from behind Miss Cameron’s chair: “you don’t mention her thorns.” 

“Does any one remember them when he looks on the rose?” at the same 
time looking down into Elsie’s flower-like face in a way that made Tom long to 
kick him. 

“He remembers them when he tries to pick it.” 

“Tt’s worth a few pricks to win such a_ prize,” 
man that has never been beaten. 


with the easy assurance of a 
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For the rest of the evening Elsie resolutely turned a cold shoulder on her 
former “dear old pal,” and seemed to have eyes and ears only for “the hero.” 
The world laughed, and thought it was the usual time-worn comedy played by a 
girl who was desperately in love with a fair-haired boy, and yet wished to marry a 
man who was twenty years older than herself because he had made a name for 
himself that few other soldiers could rival. ‘And what would she make of that 
name?” with a significant shrug and smile. Tom was not equal to the subtleties 
of a girl’s heart, and distinctly objected to taking a back seat when he considered 
that their former relations with one another entitled him to one that was specially 
reserved. He allowed his ruffled feelings to be stroked down by Lady Diana ; 
and, as it was his nature to make himself pleasant to any woman, he seemed so 
fatally content that Elsie watched her own handiwork, her young heart throbbing 
with wildest jealousy, even whilst she was charming the war-worn soldier with her 
seeming light-heartedness. 

“What have I done?” Tom asked almost fiercely, when, in consequence of a 
block on the staircase, he found himself close to a small bronze head, whilst the 
scent of roses was wafted across his face. 

“Go back to your Cattleia Mossiz,” she answered, with a careless smile. ‘She 
has no thorns, you know.” 

She passed on with the crowd, a light laugh on her lips, as Colonel Desborough’s 
grey head was bent to hers, as he whispered some small nothing from under his 
black moustache. *Tom Urquhart drew back with a dead sinking of his heart. A 
curious feeling came over him that she was slipping away from him, like a bit of 
seaweed dragged back by the tide into the maw of a greedy wave. 

“Endymion doesn’t look half thankful enough,” remarked Fred Lester, stopping 
in front of him, and adjusting his eyeglass. 

“Endymion be d d” (wrathfully). ‘Come to the club and have a smoke.” 

Instead of which, tempted by the beauty of the night, they went for a stroll on 
the Embankment, and watched the twinkling lights by the river as they discussed 
the arrangements for a projected cricket-tour in the States. 

* + + * * + * 





“JT don’t believe you have a heart.” Urquhart made the original remark, when 
he had succeeded in capturing Miss Cameron for a precarious ¢ée-d-/éfe in the 
midst of a large garden-party at Norman Towers. 

“Your belief one way or the other does not affect its existence,” inspecting a 
rose-leaf and averting her face. 

“Tt is a matter for faith, ‘as a thing unseen.’” 

“ And you have no faith in it, so it does not exist for you.” 

* And whose fault is that?” his face kindling. “I thought you had given it 
me—months ago.” 

“What a grasping idea!” She broke into an unsteady laugh as _ she 
stood up. 

“Grasping ?—when I gave you mine in exchange.” 

“T am afraid the parcel strayed. I must complain to the P.M.G.” 

He looked down into her small sweet face in a state of seething exasperation, 
whilst she seemed to think the anatomy of a rose-leaf of far more interest than 
any words that he could utter. ‘‘Can’t you be serious for an instant?” as he felt 
the moments flying. 

“Not when you talk such abject nonsense.” 

“You did not call it nonsense two months ago.” 

“Perhaps I thought it so,” in a low voice. 
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“T’d take my oath you didn’t,” in a white heat. ‘“ Don’t you remember that 
night before the Waterfield’s ghastly party ?” 

Would she ever forget it? She pulled herself together. “I have grown years 
older since then,” with a sudden tightening of her lips. 

“Old enough to match bronze hair with white?” mockingly. 

“Yes, or any other absurdity.” 

Absurdity! There was hope in the word, and he caught at it. “No doubt 
you’ve forgotten it, but Friday is the day fixed for our start, and we shall be 
absent two months.” 

* And you will come back—when?” looking down on the turf as she uprooted 
a daisy with the point of her white parasol. 

“ About the middle of August. I shall come straight here,” a great throb in 
his voice, “and then you shall tell me i 

“And then you will tell me,” she interrupted him in feverish haste, “that you 
have brought home a Yankee bride, and that she has every charm under the sun— 
and, oh! ow I shall hate her!” 

The words burst from her against her will, and she was aghast at her self- 
betrayal. Tom Urquhart stepped forward with a sudden light in his eyes; but at 
that psychological moment—the turning-point of two lives—when the girl’s hidden 
passion was breaking the bonds of her self-control, and the man’s strong love was 
forcing an echo from her eager heart, Colonel Desborough came from behind a 
clump of evergreens which had hidden his approach, and looked from one to 
the other with a quick comprehension of the situation. Elsie unfurled her smart 
parasol in haste, to screen her agitated face, whilst Tom made no secret of his 
feelings, and looked as if he could have slaughtered him then and there without 
remorse. 

The Colonel went up to him, laid his hand on his shoulder, and said quietly : 
“You have had your innings, my boy. Now for mine!” and the keen, fierce 
light of desire leapt into his eyes. But before another word was said a number 
of girls came up, attended by young men, who wanted instruction in the rules of 
a new game which was set out on one of the lawns, and the time for sentiment 
was past. 

+ * * * + + * 





” 


“Take this for a warning for you and for ‘im. 

Nourmahal’s words haunted the poor girl through the whole evening. Marriage 
with Tom Urquhart meant death for him, if not for herself as well. Ergo, she 
must stifle the love which was panting for expression, change constancy into 
apparent fickleness, and choose so narrow a path for her own feet that there 
should be no room for his step beside hers ; no room for pleasant dalliance as on 
the primrose path of love. Oh the pity and the pain! 

“Mr. Urquhart, come and tell me what fortune Elsie got from that 
Anglo-Persian prophetess?” and Lady Diana pointed with a wave of her fan to a 
seat beside her. 

“Marriage and death—the beginning and the end,” he said resentfully. 

“You call marriage the beginning?” with a slow smile. 

“Yes: girls, having invaded the enemy’s territory, begin to make their operations. 
Lady Waterfield ought not to allow that sort of thing ”—following out his own train 
of thought. 

“ Matrimonial operations?” Lady Diana looked rather bewildered. 

Tom gave a short laugh. ‘No, this fortune-telling business. Why does she 
allow it?” 
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**Tom made no secret 
of his feelings.” 


“ Anything for a new emotion. And to be doomed is so interesting.” 
“Query: is that the convict’s view of capital punishment?” 

“Tt would give a finality to thought and action. Very resting. 
“ However desperate my quarrel with life, I should never hanker for rest in a 


” 


hangman’s noose.” 
“No? An undignified alternative for a narcotic, but a very convincing one.” 
“ Very convincing of one’s own failure,” drily; ‘and failure is not the object 
of my life.” 
“ Much less snobbish than success, and far more picturesque.” 
“Do you never say what you mean?” Tom asked bluntly. 
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“Not often,” composedly. “Truth is so brutal we have to refine it. 
did you ask?” 

“ Because, as a matter of fact, success is what we all worship. Without the hope 
of it we should sit like dummies with our hands in our pockets.” 

“Without the constant Sturm und Drang life would be so restful.” 

“So stagnant.” And there lay the difference between them. ‘Elsie was 
right. ‘This woman is a moral steam-hammer,” he said to himself. 

It would have been better for Elsie Cameron if this thought could have been 
seen from across the room by a process of thought-reading, for the length of a 
conversation matters more than the substance to an onlooker. On the following 
Friday Tom Urquhart steamed across the Atlantic with Lord Falcon’s picked 
eleven ; and Colonel Desborough, who had never lost a battle or been on the losing 
side, went in to win. He was sufficiently a man of the world to know that in 
marrying a young girl he was committing a crime in the eyes of friends and foes. 
They would have selected for him an experienced woman a few years younger than 
himself, who had done everything, and seen everything, and lost every illusion that 
had been left to her at the end of the nineteenth century. Faugh! he frowned 
with disgust as he thought of an elderly partner, and turned with delight to the 
prospect of seeing a young mind develope before all the poetry of life had turned 
into tritest prose, before the quelling force of experience had dimmed the bright 
eyes and taken the passionate heart out of desire. 

+ * * # * # * 


But why 


Elsie was sitting on a haycock in the middle of a half-mown field which 
sloped gently down to the river. Various children had been disporting themselves 
in the hay, burying each other and every unwary elder they could catch under 
fragrantly suffocating heaps of grass. Now they had all rushed off to a corner 
where the cart was being loaded, and Elsie was left alone. Her hat was lying 
on the ground filled with ox-eye daisies, and her light blue dress struck a fresh 
note of colour amongst the sober greens of turf and foliage. In her youth and 
freshness she looked like the spirit of the Spring sitting in the lap of Summer, with 
the long slanting rays of the sun lighting up her hair into a golden nimbus, and 
her large wistful eyes filled with a longing that was very human, and a love that 
only touched the skirts of the heavenly in its effort after renunciation. 

A figure clad in a brown suit, well set-up and soldierly, came across the close- 
cut grass, and she sprang to her feet with an eager greeting. 

“Why so late?” she asked, as she gave him her hand. “The fun is over, and 
the haymaking done for the day.” 

“T have been in a hayfield before,” with a quiet smile. ‘ And it was not the 
hay that brought me. Won't you sit down again?” 

She sat down, but an undefinable uneasiness came over her, such as she had 
never felt before with Colonel Desborough. “The children will be wild if they miss 
you,” looking round longingly, as she heard a rollicking chorus in the distance. 

“Let them be wild, or anything they please.” 

“What a sentiment for a man who goes in for military discipline ! ” 

“T’m not thinking of it now,” standing straight in front of her, with the glow of 
the western sky behind his silver head. 

“T thought it became a habit with you, as much as the coat you wear.” 
“The coat is taken off now and then,” with a smile. 

“Ves ; but you never show in your shirt sleeves.” 
“T’m in my mental or moral shirt sleeves now.” 
“Then perhaps I had better take you in to dress for dinner,” rising in a hurry. 
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«Elsie, will you be my wife?’” 


if 

“Elsie, will you be my wife?” He was not accustomed to beat about the 
bush, and the words came out with a rush. 

She started back as if she had been struck in the face—literally gasping, “ You 
can’t mean it?” 

“Why, child, you can’t pretend to be surprised !” 

“We were always such friends—always, from the very beginning.” 

“Yes, as you say, from the very beginning,” and he took her hand in his, his 
heart already bounding with the thoughts of possession. 
She gave one fleeting glance into the handsome face so close to hers: the eyes 
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were unflinching, the lips resolutely pressed together under the dark moustaches ; 
he looked the impersonation of a relentless will, and she felt as if she were a bird 
in a trap. Struggle as she might, the trap would hold her fast. Her head swam ; 
the field seemed to be tossing like a troubled sea, as thought after thought raced 
through her brain. She had given herself up gladly to the joy of this friendship, 
thinking it so safe; but now, as she remembered remarks made by girl friends, 
scraps of chaff which once seemed so pointless, a warning once uttered by her 
mother, they stabbed her like a knife. In a few weeks Tom would be back; he 
would ask her again—he had said so—and how would she have strength to refuse ? 
He could not ask her if she were another man’s wife. Her heart seemed to turn 
into a block of ice. She looked up; those grave eyes sternly demanded an answer. 

“Wait a few days—a week,” she said shakily. 
“Why wait? I may be called away at any time. Come to me, dear; I must 
have you.” 
* 








* * * * * * 


“To live up to a hero will be a great effort,” remarked Lady Diana, when told 
of her engagement. 

“A hero on a battlefield is a very tall thing ; in home life he is only on a level 
with other people.” 

“Everybody will be expecting something great of you.” 

“Then the only great thing about me will be their disappointment.” 

“T hope you won’t let him interfere with your amusements ?” 

“T shall try not to let my amusements interfere with him.” 

“That means that you will lay yourself down for him to trample on!” 

“Do you want me to be as irritating as a porous plaster?” 

“You must stand up for your rights,” imperatively. 

“Yes; but I will accept a seat when I want one.” 

“T see that you will never do any good for your sex.” 

“Not to do it any harm will be something.” 

“Tf you start from that out-of-date standpoint you won’t go far.” 

“Not as far as the ‘Advanced,’ so give me up”; and Lady Diana, utterly 
disgusted, thought she would. 

* + + + + + * 

“T must tell you, Dan,” Elsie began, as she and the Colonel were sitting in 
the garden with an August moon shedding its light over hayfields and glistening 
waters, “about Nourmahal and Tom Urquhart.” 

“Two beings whom I should not naturally class together. But go on, little 
woman,” caressingly. 

“She told me that marriage with me would mean death for him,” in an 
awe-struck voice, “so I let him go.” 

Colonel Desborough drew a deep breath. The woman had saved his happiness, 
but he would not have it based on a lie. ‘And you believed her?” incredulously. 

“Yes, I believed her,” her face as pale as death in the warm white light. 

“An impostor who metes out life and death, joy and misery, at so much an 
hour! It’s against common sense. What a superstitious little soul you must be !” 
“JT am a Cameron ; and we Highlanders, you know, believe in second sight.” 
“And you consider Nourmahal’s vapourings on a level with second sight?” 

“Tf you could have seen her,” clasping her hands and staring into the luminous 
space before her. ‘She was so thin, as if the spirit had worn out the flesh and 
subdued it, as if she were all soul; and if you had seen her eyes, you would not 
wonder that she could look into Spirit-land, for she seemed more of a spirit than a 
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human being. And what she told me, she saw,” her voice dropping, “saw like 
a picture before her!” 

“Tf I had known you then as I know you now, I would not have let you go 
within a mile of her. Was it for this you gave up young Urquhart?” 

She bent her head, and there was a great silence between them. If she had 
not believed in a tissue of lies she would have married another man! ‘This was 
scarcely a pleasant position for the accepted lover. A mean man would have 
bolstered up the superstition; a determined altruist would have laughed at the 
prophecy, and urged her to take her other lover back. Colonel Desborough chose 
a middle course, and one less heroic. He told her that the prophecy was not 
worth the breath expended on it; but as he looked at her dainty beauty, that 
sweet little face, as joyous as spring or as wistful as autumn, with the bloom and 
the charm of youth on softly rounded cheeks ‘and wondrous golden hair, he coudd 
not give her up! 

* « * * * * * 

Oh the fuss and the worry—the pleasure and the pride—of getting a trousseau ! 
Elsie threw herself into the question of chiffons with a wild interest that amazed 
Lady Cameron. 

“The child will wear herself out,” she said anxiously ;- “already she looks 
so white.” 

“Tf she were red you would swear she was going to have a fever,” remarked 
Sir George, who never saw any ailments but his own, and those through a magnifying 
glass. 

There was a great bustle at last, for Colonel Desborough rode over one 
morning and asked if the wedding could be in a fortnight, as he had just been 
offered an important post in Egypt, and a winter in Cairo would be the very thing 
for Elsie. Lady Cameron said it took her breath away, yet, strange to say, did 
not lose the power of speech. She could not see how anything could possibly be 
ready by that time. But the bride said quietly : 

“That will bring it to the fifteenth. It will do very well.” And none guessed 
the reason why she was glad. 

* + * « “ * + 

It was the evening before the wedding-day: a dull, leaden sky, not a breath of 
air stirring leaf or flower; even the birds seemed to be conscious of the weight of 
the atmosphere, and either hung heavy on the wing or retired to their nests at an 
earlier hour than usual. 

Elsie had escaped from all the noise and bustle in the house to the grateful 
stillness of the rose-walk. Colonel Desborough had followed her; but the silence 
was unbroken, for he was deep in thought, and she was struggling against an 
overpowering depression. ‘The wheels of a dog-cart grated on the gravel, and 
stopped at the front door. Elsie listened intently—then made a step forward. 

“JT must go and see what that is.” 

“Carts and carriages have been driving up all day. Why on earth should you 
disturb yourself?” and he drew her hand within his arm. 

“T feel as if it were something important.” 

“Probably the wedding cake. Are you dying to see it?” 

“Oh no! they are all alike,” and she resumed her walk. 

Presently a footman came up with a bunch of roses, which he said a gentleman 
had just left. Elsie looked at them and began to tremble, for even in that dim 
light she could see that they were her favourite “ La France,” tied together with a 
bit of common string. 
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“Where is he?” she asked in a husky whisper; and the Colonel noticed that 
she did not say ‘‘ Who?” 

“Sir George saw him, miss. He seemed a bit vexed to hear the wedding was 
to be to-morrow, and went away at once.” 

‘The footman hurried back to his duties, and Elsie stood quite still—a small, 
drooping figure—with her face buried in the roses. Her heart seemed to cry, “He 
has come! he has come!” as the scent of the roses carried her back to the 
days that were gone for aye—till the present seemed a dream, and the past alive 
and real! 

* * + * * * * 

The ceremony was over. Colonel Desborough had obtained indisputable 
possession of his bride. Elsie had never been in such beauty before. Emotion 
had given a slight flush to her cheeks, a deep intensity to her eyes, and a tremulous 
smile to her lips. Presently she detached herself from the congratulatory throng, and 
crossed the room to speak to an old aunt who was sitting on an ottoman wrapped 
in an old-fashioned white Japanese shawl. 

“From what I see of the Colonel I should think you had every chance of 
happiness, my dear,” the aunt said, with a beaming smile. 

At the same moment another conversation was going on which riveted the 
bride’s attention. 

“You must remember him,” a voice said behind a stand of hothouse ferns. 
“Such a nice young fellow! He was here a great deal in the summer.” 

“Oh! I remember Tom Urquhart fast enough. But how did it happen? Was 
he driving himself?” 

“T can’t tell you. He came to this house, and five minutes later he was thrown 
out on to that heap of stones at the corner.” 

“Dear, how dreadful! And to die at ‘The Rose and Crown’!” 

Elsie waited for nothing. She made her way mechanically out of the door, 
through the hall, flew up the broad staircase, and, breathless, reached her room. 
Death clears the mental atmosphere. Her heart spoke out in language that could 
not be ignored. The man she loved was dying, and go to him she must. She 
meant no disloyalty to her husband—she simply forgot him, Ashton, the maid of 
long standing, stared in amazement. 

“Mr. Urquhart is dying, at ‘The Rose and Crown.’ I must go to him.” 

Eager remonstrances rose to her lips, but there was a look on the young white 
face which silenced them. Elsie tore off the beautiful wedding-dress, and left it 
lying on the floor in a glistening heap. 

Ashton, feeling quite dazed, held out the smart going-off frock, but Elsie shook 
her head. ‘“ None of those trousseau things,” she said; and, going to the wardrobe, 
she pulled a simple white cambric from its peg—one that Tom had often seen her 
in. Ashton fastened it as well as she could in her nervous hurry. She was afraid 
to think of what would happen next. In all her long experience of service she 
had never met with such an emergency as this. Elsie caught up her sailor hat, and 
snatched a rose from the bunch that had come the night before. ‘ Now for the 
back-stairs.” 

Poor Ashton felt like an absolute criminal as she let her young mistress out 
of a side-door which opened on to a shrubbery, and watched the small figure 
disappear into the bushes. How would she ever face the Colonel ? 

Down the shrubbery sped the poor child, with a haste she had never known 
before. Death and she were having a race together, and get to the goal before 
him she must. The gate at the end was locked; she climbed over it, caught her 
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frock in the ironwork, and fell flat on her face. She was up again in a moment, 
running unsteadily over the hummocks of grass in a field, then over a stile like 
a bird, along a narrow, stifling path, where the corn-stalks on either side were as 
high as her head, and the oppression on her chest grew suffocating. She gasped 
for breath when she got to the stile at the end. Then there was a longer field; 
but she was across it at last, and, scrambling through a gap in the hedge, she 
slipped down the bank into a lane, at the end of which was the “ Rose and 
Crown.” A number of coachmen and footmen were gathered round the porch. 
Most of them knew the bride by sight, and cast amazed glances at her as they 
drew back to let her pass. But it is doubtful if she saw them, or was conscious 
of the contrast between wedding-carriages in the yard and the dying man upstairs. 
Breathless, but deadly pale, she hurried down the passage and up the stairs. <A 
knot of women, standing on the landing, stared as if she were a ghost. Instinct 
led her to the right door. She opened it gently and went in. Two doctors—one 
an eminent surgeon from London, the other a local practitioner—were standing by 
the window consulting together. They turned round in surprise to see a girl 
standing just inside the door, her white face and golden head bathed in a shaft 
of sunshine. Dr. Adair had been one of the guests at the wedding only an hour 
ago. He could scarcely believe his eyes when he recognised the bride. She did 
not see either of them—her eyes went straight to the bed. My God! was that Tom 
Urquhart? Her maddening hurry was over. She walked slowly across the gaudy 
carpet, her chest heaving wildly, her startled eyes wide open. A great awe fell 
upon her as she felt herself under the shadow of Death’s dark pinions. And he 
looked so different! Wouldn’t he know her? Was she too late after all? 

“'Tom, I’ve come to you,” she cried—a low cry, though the whole longing of 
her heart was in her voice. 

Would it reach his ears? Yes. He turned his bandaged head with difficulty 
towards the sound, and his wan eyes rested with a sort of glad wonder on her 
white, eager face. 

“They told me that you were married this morning. His eyes closed and 
his brows drew together with the puzzle of his mind.—‘ And I heard the bells.” 

“Oh, you never understood, so I came to tell you!” she cried, with a heart- 
breaking pang as she saw it was all in vain. “I only did it to save you.” 

“Save me from what?” with unspeakable tenderness in his eyes. 

“ Nourmahal said you would die if you married me. Oh! don’t you remember?” 
clasping his cold hand in both of hers. 

“T remember,” he said very slowly. “ Amaranth and Asphodel—marriage and 
death,” and as he said the words death gently closed his eyes. 

A heavy silence fell upon the room. That small white figure still knelt by the 
bed—hands clasping Tom Urquhart’s stiffening fingers—bronze head bowed down 
on the counterpane. Then across the silence came a joyous peal of wedding bells. 


” 


* * * * * * * 


After an interval there was a quick step on the stairs; the door opened, and 
Colonel Desborough stood on the threshold. Dr. Adair looked round in dismay. 
The Colonel took in the whole situation at a glance. The fierce jealousy, the 
storm of passionate indignation which had brought him there, died down into 
compassion. He must save her name from the consequences of her own rashness. 

“They were very old friends,” he said explanatorily, and, crossing the room, he 
stooped and lifted his bride in his arms. There was no response to his touch. His 
face changed. “My God!”—a sharp, bitter cry rang through the room. 
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Tom Urquhart had cheated him after all: he had taken her with him —stolen her 
from him on the day of her wedding ! 


* * * * * # * 
The doctors called it heart disease, accelerated by over-exertion. 
Fate always defeats those who fight hardest against her. 


“Elle était de ce monde ot les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin, 
Et, rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin,” 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON. 














SAN SALVADOR. 


CRESCENT bay, and crescent peaks on high, 
With wooded flanks, which seaward sweep between, 
Embossed with fold on fold of deathless green, 
And over all an arch of turquoise sky. 


Thus I recall, with half-regretful sigh, 
The sights and sounds of that exotic scene ; 
Its wealth of tint and tone, its airs serene, 
Which erstwhile charmed my eager ear and eye. 


A dreamy land of indolence and ease, 
With budding boughs and vines, and fruited trees, 
Where birds on gold and scarlet wings flash by : 
Beside a reed-thatched hut nude children play, 
While to and fro the palm trees idly sway, 
And spent waves swoon upon the shore, and die. 


Lucius Harwoop Foote. 
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PARTRIDGE 
SHOOTING. 


HERE is little romance about the partridge. He is a practical, bucolic 
bird. His habitat is neither on the rocky shore of Loch Porridge, nor 
on the purple slopes of far Ben Haggis, but amongst the homely turnips 

and prosaic plough. No picturesque Donalds or Anguses stimulate our zeal with 
surreptitious flasks and strange Gaelic words of cheer ; nor do we eat our luncheon 
three thousand feet above the sea, with the sullen Western Ocean moaning at our 
feet. On the contrary, we usually eat it behind a haystack, with a good deal of mud 
on our boots. Still, in spite of commonplace surroundings (or is it perhaps because 
of these ?), there is no doubt that for some the pursuit of this bird has a fascination 
beside which all other forms of sport are as nought; and here I am speaking 
not of those with limited opportunities, but of men of cosmopolitan experience. 

Many are the ways by which we seek to compass this little bird’s destruction. 
As an auxiliary force the poor pointer is obsolete. There is no longer a field for 
his genius, or if there is a field it is so bare that his genius goes unrecognised. 
Only in the comic papers do gents in spats and eyeglasses still sally forth with 
a cynical keeper and a dog that always gets shot. The popular method is, of 
course, the military line that tramps expectantly across the turnips. When guns 
are many and fields are large,.this may be changed for the horseshoe formation—a 
variety of the sport that affords one many pretty overhead shots, and many 
opportunities for self-congratulation if one gets through the day unwounded. But 
with most of us these are only makeshifts when, for various reasons, driving is 
impossible. There is little doubt that the proper métier of the partridge is to be 
driven over hedges and belts of trees for the benefit of a line of guns standing 
below. This is surely what Nature intended when she created him, for by no other 
means can he make his exit from the world in so graceful and artistic a fashion. 
“A blinding charge, a sudden shock ; then swift oblivion.” 

In one respect the partridge stands alone. No other bird that flies has the 
same power of producing the unexpected in the way of marksmanship. It of course 
goes without saying that many a man who can march across turnips, and mow 
down the retiring partridge with commendable regularity, makes but a poor show 
when asked to stop the same bird driven down wind. This is what one would 
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expect. But what one would not expect is that men who are justly accounted 
crack driving shots should sink almost below mediocrity if at any time unexpectedly 
compelled to walk up in line. And yet that this is so is beyond dispute. More 
than one instance, too, I have known of men who at driven partridges could hold 
their own in almost any company, and who yet would fail lamentably to bring 
down ordinary overhead pheasants with the neatness and rapidity that modern 
cover-shooting demands. 

Partridge driving is, in truth, more than any other form of shooting, a knack. 
In the case of grouse you can see the advancing victim while yet half a mile distant. 
You can select your first and second bird, and determine the exact angle at which 
they are likely to die with the greatest certainty. But the bucolic partridge helps 
us in none of these ways. A sudden “whirr” as of innumerable trout-reels, and 
a dozen winged cocoa-nuts whizz frantically past your head, and disappear with 
unseemly promptitude over the neighbouring hedge, heedless of the hasty few-de-jove 
with which you greet their appearance. The partridge, like the engines on certain 
Hibernian lines, has a wonderful knack of simulating a speed it is far from 
possessing. Every one who has enjoyed the luxury of travelling in Ireland knows 
how under certain conditions the train will lurch and rattle and leap and roar till 
you fancy it must be trying to beat the London and North-Western record. And 
then you look out of the window, and count two hundred between the telegraph 
posts. So it is with the partridge. The smallness of the bird, the rapid beat of 
its wings, and the extreme suddenness with which it makes its appearance, all 
tend to convey an impression of lightning speed. And yet it is now practically 
admitted as an axiom that, when fully under way, the speed of English game 
birds is in proportion to their size. It is not often that an opportunity arises of 
comparing the relative speed of grouse and of partridges, but most of us have seen 
the ridiculous ease with which an old blackcock will leave driven grouse struggling 
hopelessly in the rear; and yet the grouse appear to be going the faster of the 
two. Few things are more amusing or instructive than the first introduction of the 
partridge-driving adept to driven black game. “ Pooh!” says our partridge-driving 
adept: ‘What! shoot this flopping old turkey! not much sport in that.” And 
with easy confidence he levels his gun at the beak, and without even troubling to 
watch the result, turns round and brings down a thirty-yards grouse with his left. 
The grouse falls stone dead; but not so the blackcock, who, with a flourish of his 
sorely injured tail, sails indignantly over a neighbouring mountain. Partridge-driving 
adept looks troubled. “This must surely be a bad lot of cartridges,” he mutters ; 
“or is it that No. 5 is not big enough for black game?” It is neither of these 
things, my friend, but the fact that the flopping old turkey was travelling at a rate 
that would put to shame all the established records of famous partridge sprinters. 
It is, in fact, this delusive appearance of speed on the part of the partridge that 
is the chief assistance to, and at the same time the chief stumbling-block in the 
way of, their successful slaughter. This has a paradoxical ring, but it is true. The 
bird seems to fly so fast that we instinctively shoot well ahead. So far, so good; 
but for the very same reason we are at times a little apt to allow ourselves to be 
hurried and flurried by the idea that unusual expedition is needed in order to 
get on terms with the bird before it is out of shot. When a good shot in other 
ways has succeeded in training his brain and muscles to treat the speed of 
driven partridges on a calm day as apparent rather than real, he is within measurable 
distance of mastering the knack of shooting them. 
When partridges are driven, the keeper rises in every sense above the level of 
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the soil. While guns and beaters tramp heavily through sloshy lanes and _ holding 
ploughs to their allotted posts, the keeper spurts airily by on his weight-carrying 
charger, squirting mud over dukes and chawbacons with light-hearted indifference. 
He is, in truth, commander-in-chief on this great day, and it is proper that he should 
be, for this driving of partridges is a great art. One day, in an impulse of 
admiration, I asked a master of his craft by what magic he had driven an army 
of tired birds a mile and a half in the teeth of a gale. ‘“‘ Noise,” he said—‘“ nothing 
but noise. You see, if you drive up wind without noise, the birds shoot up at the 
beaters’ feet, and get carried back on the wind before they know where they are ; 
but with plenty of noise, they get up well in front, and keep swimming steadily ahead 
over the surface of the ground till they reach the guns.” So to all whom it may 
concern this xostrum is freely offered. The chief difficulty seems to be to induce 
the British beater to make any suitable and sustained noise. His imagination falls 
short of anything beyond an occasional “Shoo, shoo!” and though this is a sound 
which doubtless strikes terror to the heart of the partridge when heard, its carrying 
power in the face of a wind leaves much to be desired. However, as British 
stolidity shies at anything more demonstrative, guns and keepers must rest content 
with this till the smock-coated beater disappears before the advance of automatic 
science. 

One word more. In stormy weather the A B C of driving is that the day 
should begin with a down-wind drive. Birds will return to their own ground in 
the face of a hurricane; but they will not leave their own ground under such 
conditions, though the line of beaters be armed with all the noises of Pandemonium. 
And this is a simple fact that many keepers either cannot or will not grasp. 


ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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The Lee Monument (statue by Mercie) at Richmond, Va. 

















General Robert E. Lee. 


(Photograph taken immediately after the surrender.) 


LEE OF VIRGINIA. 
PART IV. 
GETTYSBURG. 


ENERAL LEE occupied the lull after Chancellorsville (May 1863) in 
reorganising the Army of Northern Virginia. He divided it now into 
three corps of three divisions each, instead of two corps of four divisions 

each—the ninth division being formed by taking two brigades from the division of 
A. P. Hill, and uniting them with Longstreet’s two brigades, which were brought 
back, under their distinguished commander, from below the James, These two 
brigades were all the reinforcement the army had, from Chancellorsville to 
Gettysburg. The three corps were commanded respectively by Longstreet, Ewell, 
and A. P. Hill. General Richard S. Ewell, a brave and eccentric Virginian, was 
thought to have succeeded to some of Stonewall Jackson’s battle spirit, as well as 
to the command of three of that lost leader’s old divisions. The artillery consisted 
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of fifteen battalions of four batteries each (six and twelve pound howitzers, together 
with a fair proportion of Parrott, Napoleon, Whitworth, and Armstrong guns, 
which had been acquired gradually, by capture and by foreign purchase), and 
the horse artillery. The battalions, each under its own chief, were assigned to 
the various infantry corps; and all the reserve artillery was under the charge of 
General Pendleton,* chief of that arm. 

At .the end of May 1863 General Lee commanded an army numbering 
“present for duty” 54,356 infantry, 9,536 cavalry, and 4,460 artillery; or a_ total 
of 68,352, with over two hundred guns. The Army of Northern Virginia had 
reached the high noon of its existence, and was in efficiency and morale worthy 
of its great chief, who had led it from victory to victory in evcr-ascending scale. 
Now it was ready and eager for yet mightier enterprises, the occasion of- which it 
did not have long to await. 

General Hooker could not be attacked where he was—at Falmouth, on the 
Rappahannock—so General Lee determined to move north of the Potomac again, 
and draw him from his position. This movement involved also the expulsion of 
the Federal troops under Milroy from the Valley. 

Before quitting the banks of the Rappahannock, on June 4th, Lee had planned 
his campaign of Pennsylvania—had even, it is asserted, designated Gettysburg 
or its vicinity as the probable field of a decisive battle. In the invasion of 
Pennsylvania he designed to leave the Virginian farmers free to tend and gather 
their crops, and had in immediate view the sore straits of the Confederate 
commissariat. A successful battle fought there might relieve the beleaguered city 
of Vicksburg in the south-west, open the gates of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington,—perhaps end the war with a recognition of the Confederacy abroad 
and at home. 

Leaving Hill’s corps in front of Hooker at Fredericksburg, Lee went to Culpeper 
with Ewell’s and Longstreet’s corps and Stuart’s cavalry. Hooker could only 
conjecture what these movements might mean. While he was trying to find out, 
Ewell started for the Valley, and on June 14th stormed and took Winchester, the 
headquarters of the Union general, Milroy, capturing four thousand prisoners and 
twenty-eight pieces of artillery, together with small arms, waggons, horses, and stores 
in large quantities. Then he proceeded into Maryland, and captured Martinsburg 
from General Tyler. 

All this time Hill, with less than twenty thousand troops, was waiting to follow 
up Hooker’s departure from the Rappahannock. ‘This was the situation that 
prompted President Lincoln’s famous dispatch to Hooker, couched in quaintly 
humorous terms, yet not without an undertone of ironical reproach: 


“If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it on the plank road 
between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal must be very slim somewhere. 
Could you not break him?” 


General Hooker’s relations with Washington had been strained since the battle 
of Chancellorsville, and now—complicated, it is said, by the politics incident to 
an approaching Presidential campaign—they became more and more difficult. 
Finally, towards the end of June, and after he had followed Lee into Maryland, 
he was, at his own request, relieved of command. 

General Lee crossed the Potomac west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
Hooker moved in a parallel line, east of the mountains; while Stuart, with the 


* The Rev. Dr. W. N. Pendleton, for forty-five years the comrade and fellow-soldier of 
General Lee, whom he survived, and at whose funeral he read the burial service. 
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Seminary Ridge (north and west of the town of Gettysburg). 


Confederate cavairy, followed instructions (rather freely construed by himself), and 
crossed east of Hooker’s point, between the latter and Washington, capturing a 
waggon-train within a very few miles of the Federal capital. 

The march of the Confederate army through Maryland, and subsequently into 
Pennsylvania, was of such an orderly character as to be favourably contrasted to 
the credit of General Lee, by friend and foe alike, with the conduct of Federal troops 
passing through the same region—to say nothing of what the latter did in Virginia. 
Directly the Army of Northern Virginia crossed the Potomac, its commander 
issued his memorable address, calling upon his men to refrain from pillage and 
depredations of any kind, and enjoining his officers scrupulously to enforce this 
order. Two or three weeks later, when the Pennsylvania line was crossed, he 
published his General Orders No. 73, dated at Chambersburg, Pa., June 27th, and 
containing this passage :— 


“The commanding general considers that no greater disgrace could befall the army, 
and through it our whole people, than the perpetration of the barbarous outrages upon 
the innocent and defenceless, and the wanton destruction of private property, that have 
marked the course of the enemy in our own country. Such proceedings not only disgrace 
the perpetrators and all connected with them, but are subversive of the discipline and 
efficiency of the army, and the destruction of the ends of our present movements. It 
must be remembered that we make war only upon armed men, and that we cannot take 
vengeance for the wrongs our people have suffered without lowering ourselves in the eyes 
of all whose abhorrence has been excited by the atrocities of our enemy, and offending 
against Him to whom vengeance belongeth, and without whose favour and support our 
efforts must all prove in vain.” 
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As Lee’s army marched through the town of Chambersburg, a patriotic young 
Northern girl was seen waving a Federal flag from a window overlooking the narrow 
highway along which the columns passed. The men of the South were taking 
this demonstration much amiss, calling “ Take in the gridiron!” when General Lee 
rode up. Comprehending the situation at a glance, he smiled, and raising his hat 
saluted the Stars and Stripes, under which he had served for thiity-two years, 
“All honour to the old flag!” he exclaimed. There was a moment’s pause, and 
some one told the young lady who had addressed her. Her arm fell motionless, 
and the flag lay limp across the window-sill. Again General Lee spoke reassuringly, 
saying, ‘“ Let it wave, daughter, wave it on! No one shall disturb you.” But the 
demonstration was not recommenced; heart and will had been conquered by 
the native nobleness that war could not change nor the authority of command 
render rude. 

Approaching Gettysburg, we are confronted by the historic Lee-Longstreet 
quarrel,—a_ one-sided contention entirely, as regards the principals, since the 
magnanimous Lee never wrote nor uttered a word in censure of his eminent 
lieutenant ; while it was not until long after Lee’s death that General Longstreet’s 
strictures were called forth and appeared in print. The dispute is one which, like 
the Meade-Sickles-Gettysburg affair in the Federal army, can never be authoritatively 
settled, though individual partisans, according to their sympathies, may draw widely 
differing conclusions from the same sequence of undisputed facts. 

It must be apparent, however, from any point of view, that General Longstreet’s 
position and tone throughout are in painful contrast to the dignified conduct of 
his commander. The author of “From Manassas to Appomattox” is a South 
Carolinian; and from the outset, in that book, he is noticeably chary of praise, 
not only towards Lee and Jackson, but towards the Virginian officers generally. 
He stands self-accused, in his own report, of that indifference to or dissension 
from the views and the orders of his chief, which cost the Confederacy dearly at 
Gettysburg, as well as in some earlier battles. From first to last, as a soldier, he 
stands at about the stature which impartial critics have almost unanimously 
accorded him—a splendid leader of division or wing in action, but too deliberate 
for a brilliant coup of the Stonewall Jackson kind, and not broad enough to enter 
into the plans of a master strategist like Lee with the confident enthusiasm so 
essential to their consummation. 

With regard to Gettysburg, General Longstreet is at great pains to inform us 
that, upon rejoining Lee after Chancellorsville—in which battle he had not 
participated, and which he appears to hold in but slight appreciation as a strategic 
victory—he had “accepted his (Lee’s) proposition to make a campaign into 
Pennsylvania, provided it should be offensive in strategy but defensive in tactics, 
forcing the Federal army to give us battle when we were in strong position and 
ready to receive them.” Therefore, when Lee unexpectedly encountered the 
Federal army, and saw his opportunity, or at least the necessity, to strike it, he 
should have refrained from making the attack because he had promised Longstreet 
to pursue a different line of tactics! That is why Longstreet “baulked” at 
Gettysburg, and, having contributed to the disaster which he had predicted, invites 
us to look upon Lee as an impetuous blunderer, who only spoke the literal truth 
when he said to his soldiers, returning from their heroic but unsupported charge, 
“Tt is all my fault.” 

Few can read between the lines of General Longstreet’s book, particularly the 
Gettysburg chapters, without feeling, with Lord Wolseley, that “there is something 
unspeakably pathetic about the picture of Lee—that man alike of marvellous 
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The Two Round Tops. 


modesty and marvellous genius, who by his skill and daring was then exciting the 
admiration of all that world from which he was cut off—thus closeted with his 
carping lieutenant.” 

It is not necessary to maintain that General Lee was infallible—that he never 
made mistakes. He was a man and a soldier. Warfare is, in a sense, a series 
of mistakes and their consequences. The greatest mistakes are made by the 
greatest generals. The difference between a blunder and a stroke of genius is 
adventitious rather than radical, and often turns upon a very slight pivot of fortune. 
The fate of Gettysburg was decided, from first to last, less by what the Federal 
army, with all its bravery, achieved, than by what the Confederate army tried and 
fell short of accomplishing. These shortcomings are plainly apparent now: what 
behoves us is to inquire discreetly into their causes and their excuses. In reviewing 
this or any other battle, we must estimate the actions of the combatants therein, 
not in the light of our after-knowledge of what happened, but according to their 
chances, as they were enabled to see them from the information at hand, and the 
spirit in which they accepted the hazards of war. 

Gettysburg, destined to become suddenly famous in military annals as the 
scene of one of the decisive battles of the world, is a small, old-fashioned town 
and agricultural centre of southern Pennsylvania, not far from the Maryland line, 
and a few miles east of the South Mountain Range, which forms the eastern wall 
of the Cumberland valley. Topographically the place was marked as a strategic 
point for the concentration of the two armies, being the hub of converging 
high roads from all directions—from Carlisle, Harrisburg, and York on the north 
and east ; Baltimore, Taneytown, and Emmitsburg on the south; Millersburg and 
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Chambersburg on the west. The country around Gettysburg is traversed by hilly 
ridges, running uniformly nor:h and south. ‘The town lies on a gently rolling 
plain between two of these parallel ridges, the one on the west being called 
Seminary Ridge, from the location there of a Lutheran theological seminary, and 
that on the east bearing the name of Cemetery Ridge, because it is the site of the 
village cemetery, where ‘‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Behind this 
latter ridge, and a little to the south-east of the town, is a wooded elevation known 
as Culp’s Hill; while two miles farther south rise the rocky heights of Round 
Top and Little Round Top, the latter spur being the farther north and consequently 
the*nearer to Gettysburg. 

The section of ground covered by the three days’ fighting is something like 
twenty-five square miles. It is an ideal natural arena for a Cyclopean struggle. 
So theatrically impressive is the mere scene, as the meeting-place of two mighty 
armies, that the poet may well exclaim :— 


** God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
Those heights for Freedom's battlement, 
Where floats her flag in triumph still.” 


General Hooker’s successor, and the fifth commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, was Major-General George Gordon Meade, an able and gallant officer, 
who was suddenly called from the command of the [ifth Corps to the head of 
the Army as late as June 28th. With but a hasty knowledge of Hooker’s plans, he 
knew that a great struggle was imminent, and moved into Pennsylvania determined 
to force Lee to give battle before he could cross the Susquehanna River. 

On June 3oth both armies were concentrating,—Meade’s on the line of Pipe 
Creek, a dozen miles to the southward of Gettysburg, and Lee’s at Cashtown, 
about the same distance to the north-west. The Confederate army was groping its 
way with extreme caution, being deprived of its “eyes and ears.” In other words, 
the whole of the cavalry was off on its “wild raid” with Stuart, who had not been 
heard from since crossing the Potomac. As a matter of fact, he did not turn up 
until towards the close of the second day’s fight. Meade, not knowing then where 
Lee was, issued an order of march for July rst, directing his First and Eleventh 
Corps, under General Reynolds, to Gettysburg, the other five Union corps being 
respectively at points from fifteen to thirty miles distant from that town. Had Lee 
been informed of the defensive position of Gettysburg, and divined what was going 
to happen there, he might have occupied it in force on July 1st, long ahead of 
Meade. But neither desired to precipitate a battle, nor to have it out on that 
particular ground. Chance cast the die. 

The half-barefooted Confederates needed shoes, and Heth, of Hill’s corps, 
went with his division to Gettysburg in quest of them. He found the Federal 
advance, consisting of Buford’s cavalry division, already there, dismounted, with 
pickets out to the north and west of the town, from which direction the Con- 
federates were approaching. Heth knew that Hill, with Pender’s division, was 
behind him, and promptly took up the gage of combat. Besides, he wanted 
those shoes. 

So began, on the morning of July 1st, 1863, the battle of Gettysburg. It 
raged for six hours that day, growing from the first exchange of shots by the 
skirmish lines to a fierce engagement, in which fifty thousand men, divided in 
about equal forces, fought among the woods and hills, and along the railroad cut 
to the north of the town. On the Federal side, the whole of the First Corps, and 
subsequently the Eleventh, came to Buford’s assistance; while the Confederates 
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Cemetery Hill (Federal position). 


were reinforced successively by Pender’s division, and Rodes’ and Early’s divisions 
under Ewell. The distinguished Union General Reynolds was killed almost at 
the beginning of the engagement, which turned in favour of the soldiers in gray. 
When General Lee in person reached the field, about the middle of the afternoon, 
he saw the Union troops in full retreat. Heth, Pender and Early had driven 
them from the town and over the hills to the south, and the Confederate boys 
had got their shoes. 

This was the critical moment when, as everybody now sees, though it was not 
so apparent then, a vigorous advance might have secured to the Confederates the 
formidable Cemetery Heights and Culp’s Hill, the key to the Federal right. Lee, 
indeed—having been induced by his victorious generals to reconsider his disinclination 
to fight a pitched battle at Gettysburg—desired to follow up the success of his 
troops; but not until Longstreet should join him, as the enemy’s force was not 
known. Meanwhile, he sent to Ewell, whose line was drawn up in front of Culp’s 
Hill, discretionary instructions to pursue the enemy and secure that position “if 
practicable.” In the absence of positive orders, Ewell did not deem it prudent to 
make the assault. Had he done so, one or the other of these results must have 
ensued : either the routed Union corps would have fallen back on the main body 
of their army, and the great battle would not have been fought out at Gettysburg, 
but probably on Pipe Creek; or else Ewell would have been held at bay by the 
Federal right, which was already strong in the vicinity of Culp’s Hill, and defeated 
by the two fresh corps (Slocum’s and Sickles’) which arrived on the field before dark. 

Whatever Lee may subsequently have decided to do or not to do, it cannot be 
doubted that then, on the afternoon of July 1st, up to the hour of the arrival and 
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dissension of Longstreet, he meant to order a general attack the next morning at 
sunrise. In his own report of that first day, General Lee says :— 

“Tt had not been intended to fight a general battle at such distance from our base, 
unless attacked ; but, finding ourselves unexpectedly confronted by the Federal army, it 
became a matter of difficulty to withdraw through the mountains with our large trains... . 
A battle thus became in a measure unavoidable. . . . Encouraged by the successful issue 
of the first day, it was thought advisable to renew the attack.” 

It has been charged against Lee by hostile critics that, flushed with past 
successes, he was, at Gettysburg, over-confident and reckless. Certainly, he had 
abounding faith in his army—the finest that ever marched on this continent, and 
now in the high tide of its victorious career. Lee was never reckless; but in an 
emergency he was not liable to err on the side of hesitancy and caution. 

Longstreet, anxiously awaited, finally arrived at Gettysburg late in the afternoon 
of the 1st, and in advance of his troops, the foremost division of which was not 
as yet in sight. Longstreet joined Lee on Seminary Ridge, and (this is General 
Longstreet’s own account) said to him; 

“We could not call the enemy to a position better suited to our plans. All 
that we have to do is to file around his left, and secure a good ground between 
him and his capital. Finding our object is Washington, or their army, the Federals 
will be sure to attack us. When they attack us, we shall beat them.” 

“No,” said Lee, striking the air with his fist in the direction of the enemy. 
“Tf he is there to-morrow I will attack him.” 

“Tf he is there to-morrow,” ventured Longstreet, “it will be because he wants 
you to attack him”; and he added, “If that height has become the objective, why 
not take it at once?” 

This latter proposition sounds well, but its author knows that, when he made it, 
not a single regiment of his troops, so badly wanted by Lee, was as yet within reach. 

Such was the unpromising beginning of an interview which lasted until seven 
o’clock that evening, at which hour Longstreet left his commander in a “ desperate 
mood,” his plans for the morrow not settled. It is not strange if Lee’s plans were 
unsettled, considering Longstreet’s attitude. If Stonewall Jackson had been there! 

But Lee had lost his “right arm,” and it was replaced by a wooden member 
not responsive to his will, and difficult to move at all. 

As for the proposed movement around Meade’s left, that would have been most 
hazardous, even with the “great flanker” and the cavalry available for its execution. 
Both of these essential factors were wanting at Gettysburg. If Lee had undertaken 
it, and occupied “a good ground between Meade and his capital,” the change of 
base would have jeopardised his lines of communication; while, caught between 
the Army of the Potomac and the thirty or forty thousand troops defending 
Washington, he could only have escaped destruction by a miracle. 

So much for General Longstreet’s ideas as to how the battle of Gettysburg should 
have been fought. Our present concern is mainly with how it was fought. But 
before proceeding with the review of its principal features, let us quote the final 
sentence of General Longstreet’s chapter on the first day’s occurrences, a sentence 
which, applied to Lee, of all men, shows conclusively the bias of him who 
wrote it :— 

“That he was excited and off his balance was evident on the afternoon of the Ist, 
and he laboured under that oppression util enough blood was shed to appease him.” 


The next day, July 2nd, surely “enough blood” was shed—alas! to little 
purpose. Lee was on the field at daybreak, when Longstreet, reported to him, not 
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A portion of the Federal line at Round Top. 


to receive orders for the desired attack, but to renew the discussion of the day 
before. His corps had come up during the night, and was now in readiness. 
General Hood and General McLaws were both aware that Lee was anxious for an 
attack at sunrise, but have also borne witness to the disagreement which delayed 
the issuing of the order. Lee said, ‘The enemy is there, and if we don’t whip 
him he will whip us.” 

General Meade and General Hancock had arrived on the field, the latter taking 
command of the Federal right. The enemy was indeed there, in force increasing 
every moment, on his formidable line of defence, which has been compared in 
outline to a fish-hook, the point and curve being from below Culp’s Hill around 
to the upper or town end of Cemetery Ridge, and the stem extending southward 
along that ridge for three miles to the “ Little” and “ Big” Round Top spurs. This 
convex formation afforded the Union commander safe and rapid communication 
from flank to flank of his army, along the Baltimore road and other interior lines. 
The Confederate line was a larger fish-hook, enveloping the Union convex in a 
much longer circuit. Lee’s left (Johnson’s, Early’s, and Rodes’ divisions, Ewell’s 
corps) formed the curve, and extended through the town; Hill’s corps held the 
centre, along Seminary Ridge; then came Longstreet’s, stretching south, on the 
right, opposite the Peach Orchard and the Round Tops. 

In view, doubtless, of Longstreet’s reluctance to start the attack from the right, 
Lee at sunrise sent Colonel Venable, of his staff, and afterwards went in person, to 
Ewell, to see if the assault could not be opened from his (the left) flank ; but Meade 
had anticipated such a move, and was massed there in readiness. Finally, after 
reconnoitring, Longstreet was ordered, at eleven o’clock, to move to the right, and 
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Little Round Top Hill—Key-point of Federal left. 


attack “up the Emmittsburg road,” in the direction of the Round Tops and _ the 
Peach Orchard ridge, where Lee wanted to plant some artillery. Longstreet obeyed 
at 11.45, and complains that he had to march his troops four miles to put them 
in position; yet he had had all the forenoon to do it in. General Fitz Lee is of 
the opinion that this attack ought to have been made, and could have been made, 
at seven or eight o’clock a.m., ‘‘ with all the chances for success.” 

As it was, when the two divisions of Longstreet’s corps were finally gotten into 
action, they made a splendid fight of it, but were finally beaten back at dark, with 
a loss estimated at six thousand, and without gaining anything like compensating 
advantages. The Federal “salient” of Sickles’ corps, extending out to the Peach 
Orchard on the Emmittsburg Road, was cut up and driven back ; but the Confederates 
were just too late to seize that key-point, Little Round Top, nor did they gain 
possession of its bigger namesake, which overtops it, a little to the south. Meantime, 
at the left, Johnson, Early, and Rodes stormed Culp’s Hill and the Cemetery ; while 
Anderson’s division of Hill’s corps struck at the Federal centre. The unconcerted 
fighting at this end continued far into the night, and at some points the attack 
had fitful spells of success. But the morning of the 3rd found Meade’s rock-ribbed, 
iron-bound line still intact. 

The day dawned red with portent. There lay Meade’s army, awaiting attack, 
on its five-mile horseshoe line, extending from Culp’s Hill to the Round Tops—a 
position now rendered well-nigh impregnable by the arrival of all the seven corps, 
commanded respectively by Slocum, Howard, Newton, Hancock, Sickles, Sykes, and 
Sedgwick, together with the cavalry under Gregg and Kilpatrick, guarding the 
flanks. The Army of the Potomac numbered at this time something over a hundred 
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thousand, officers and men. ‘The Comte de Paris estimates the force actually on 
the field (including the Sixth Corps, sixteen thousand men, which was held in 
reserve throughout the battle) at eighty-two thousand. According to Colonel Walter 
Taylor, Lee’s adjutant-general, and the best authority on Confederate numbers, the 
Army of Northern Virginia numbered only sixty-two thousand. 

All of Lee’s divisions, together with the cavalry under Stuart, had arrived on 
Seminary Ridge by nightfall on the second. The results of that day’s fighting had, 
in the Southern commander’s mind, “induced the belief that, with proper concert 
of action, and with the increased support that the positions gained on the right 
would enable the artillery to render the supporting columns, we should ultimately 
succeed, and it was accordingly determined to continue the attack.” 

The prospect for the desired “concert of action” was hardly promising, 
considering General Longstreet’s opposition to the whole plan. That officer says 
he was “disappointed” when ordered by Lee to attack the enemy’s left centre, 
while General Ewell was directed to assail the enemy’s right at the same time. 
“General Longstreet’s dispositions were not completed as early as expected,” Lee 
writes uncomplainingly. The result was that at noon a Federal attack brought on 
an engagement at Ewell’s end of the line, and General Johnson failed in a gallant 
struggle there, because the projected attack on the Federal left had not yet been 
made. Later, this mishap on the Confederate left prevented co-operation with the 
right from that quarter. About noon the Federal cavalry advanced upon Longstreet’s 
flank, but were repulsed by the infantry divisions of McLaws and Hood. 

Meanwhile, under Lee’s direction, the column was formed for the grand assault 
of the day. It consisted of Pickett’s division of three brigades, with Garnett on 
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the left, Kemper on the right, and Armistead in rear of the centre; six thousand 
or seven thousand of Hill’s troops ; four brigades of Heth’s division, under Pcttigrew, 
on Pickett’s left ; Lane’s and Scales’ brigades, under Trimble ; and Wilcox’s division, 
on the right flank. ‘The entire force thus massed to attack an army fortified behind 
battlements of the eternal hills was somewhat less than fourteen thousand. Was it 
with this column, alone and unsupported, that General Lee expected to break 
through the Federal line at its left centre, destroy it in detail, and gain the 
Baltimore and Washington highway? Surely not! He meant to “hurl half his 
army on that hill,” and that intention was generally understood amongst his officers 
and men. Three of his most trusted and best known staff-officers—Colonel Taylor, 
Colonel Venable, and General Long—who were with him on the field, have 
unanimously declared and put on record that the plan of assault involved an 
attack by Longstreet’s whole corps, supported by half or all of Hill’s, as might 
be required. 

But the commander of an army cannot be ubiquitous, nor do the actual 
marching and fighting of his troops. Lee did only what was fitting and proper in 
leaving the details of the attack to the officer who was to make _ it,—Longstreet. 
Having given his orders to his corps commanders—verbally, not in writing—General 
Lee took up his position at a point above and behind the Confederate centre, and 
watched the battle. 

At one o’clock the guns opened—one hundred and thirty-seven on Seminary 
Ridge, to which the Federals on the opposite heights replied with eighty. For 
nearly two hours, earth and air trembled with the concussions of the most 
stupendous artillery firing ever witnessed on the American continent. The damage 
done was not proportionate to the noise, though the small frame house on the 
Baltimore Road, which had served as General Meade’s headquarters, was riddled 
with shot and shell, and the horses of most of his staff were killed; while along 
the ridge and among the gravestones of the cemetery there was great havoc, with 
some loss of life, before the surprised soldiers could get out of the range of the 
Confederate guns. General Hunt, the Federal chief of artillery, surmised that all 
this cannonading was the prelude to an attack of another kind; wherefore, in 
anticipation of Meade’s orders to the same effect, he eased up on his firing to 
replenish his batteries and let the guns cool. 

This was the moment seized by the Confederate generals for delivering that 
magnificent assault destined to go down to fame as “ Pickett’s charge.” 

Colonel E. P. Alexander, who was directing the artillery fire of Longstreet’s 
corps, had been instructed by that commander to watch the effect of his fire upon 
the enemy’s batteries, and at what should seem to him the proper time, to notify 
Pickett to lead out with his division. Alexander rose to the fearful responsibility; 
and, just before the Federal guns subsided, sent word to Pickett: “If you are 
coming at all, you must come at once, or I cannot give you proper support; 
but the enemy’s fire has not slackened.” 

Pickett rode up to Longstreet, saluted, and said, “General, shall I go forward?” 
The commander bowed affirmatively: he could not speak, he says; he felt that 
the attack was foredoomed to disaster. Pickett, on the contrary, “seemed very 
sanguine, and thought himself in luck to have the chance.” He leaped on his 
white charger, and rode gaily to his command. 

A Plutarchian detail is furnished by Colonel “ Jack” Garnett (a cousin of 
the brigadier-general of the same name, who was killed in this action), com- 
manding a battalion of artillery in Longstreet’s corps. As Pickett passed General 
Wilcox, who was to support the right flank of his column, the latter said, 
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Scene of Pickett's Charge. 


proffering a flask, “Pickett, take a drink with me. In an hour you'll be in hell 
or glory.” 

It was about four o’clock, on that afternoon of July 3rd, 1863, when Pickett 
swept out grandly from the wooden ridge, disclosing the full length of his bright- 
bayoneted line, stretching to his left, under Pettigrew, for fully two miles. War 
has seldom presented so thrilling a sight. Both armies for a moment rested in 
spellbound admiration, as the heroic hosts in gray descended upon the superb 
arena of battle. They had to march a mile, across the Emmittsburg road, and 
over gently rolling fenced fields, under concentrated and converging battery fire, 
and a thousand yards in full front of long-range musketry. A few of the guns, 
that had most ammunition, supported them for a time; but, as a whole, the 
Confederate artillery failed them at the critical moment. 

The assaulting line bore slightly to the left, making for the Federal left centre 
(Hancock’s Second Corps) at a point indicated by the “copse of oaks,” and thus 
exposing Pickett’s right flank to an enfilade fire from the batteries of Little Round 
Top. Screaming shells, cannister, and shrapnel mowed down the gray ranks like 
a harvester’s scythe ; yet the blood-crested wave rolled steadily on. 

‘The brave went down! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin’s red embrace ; 
They only heard Fame’s thunder wake, 
And saw the dazzling sunburst break 
In smiles on Glory’s bloody face.” 


Pickett’s veterans—all that were left of them—struck the advance defensive lines 
VoL. XIII.—No. 54. 13 
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at the stone wall * below 
Cemetery Hill, charged 
over it with bayonets, and 
captured the guns of 
Webb and Cushing. All 
three of their brigade 
commanders fell. Armi- 
stead was killed a 
hundred feet within the 
lines, and Garnett at the 
stone wall, while Kemper 
was desperately wounded 
and taken prisoner. To 
the left, the four brigades 
under Pettigrew and 
Trimble moved up 
gallantly, until “‘suddenly 
a terrific fire from every 
available gun on 
Cemetery Ridge burst 
upon them. ‘Their grace- 
ful lines underwent an 
instantaneous _ transfor- 
mation in a dense cloud 
of smoke and dust; 
arms, heads, blankets, 
guns, and knapsacks were 
tossed in the air, and 
the moan from the field 

General George E. Pickett. was heard amid the storm 

of battle.” 

It was the death-cry of the lost cause. The Southern wave had indeed broken 
through the staunch blue line, but only to fall, spent and powerless, at the base 
of Cemetery Hill. The other corps and divisions, which had been expected to 
support the charge, remained motionless a mile to the rear, “like the fixed stars in 





the heavens,” as General Fitzhugh Lee says. Stuart’s cavalry was at the moment 
engaged with Gregg in an indecisive affair behind the Federal centre. 

But all was over, and the smoke roiled away from the battle-field like a gray 
ghost, as Pickett brought back the survivors of his noble division, less fully half 
their original number. 

Lee in person helped to rally and re-form his troops, cheering them with 
commendation of their bravery, and declaring, “It is all my fault.” There was 
much less noise, fuss, or confusion of orders, testifies a distinguished English officer 
who was present, than at any ordinary field-day. 

General Lee remained in position for twenty-four hours, awaiting an attack 
which Meade was too exhausted to make. Then he withdrew his army and trains 
to the Potomac River, where he was caught and feebly attacked while waiting for 
the swollen waters to subside, but finally crossed in safety to Virginia. General 
Meade, being censured from Washington for thus allowing the Southern army to 


* Marked to-day by Federal monuments as “‘the high-water line of the Rebellion.” See 
illustration. 
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escape, tendered his resignation, At the 
same time Lee, sensitive to the unjust and 
severe comment of Southern newspapers, 
wrote to President Davis asking that he 
might be replaced by “a younger and abler 
man.” Neither commander was taken at his 
word by the respective chief executives. 

Gettysburg deservedly ranks among the 
great battles of history, not only from the 
importance of the issues decided by it, but 
also on account of the casualties in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged. In_ both 
these respects it may be compared to Water- 
loo. The combined total of the Army of 
the Potomac and the Army of Northern 
Virginia being one hundred and _ sixty 
thousand, Meade’s aggregate loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing was twenty-three 
thousand, and that of Lee about twenty-one General Wade Hampton, South 
thousand. This included, on the Federal Carolina Cavalry. 
side, four general officers killed,—Reynolds, 

Vincent, Weed, and Zook,—and thirteen wounded; on the Confederate side, 
five general officers killed,—Pender, Garnett, Armistead, Barksdale and Semmes,— 
and nine wounded. 

General Longstreet, in his self-vindicatory memoirs, makes capital of the fact 
that, during the remainder of the war and subsequently, “the kindest relations ” 
were maintained between General Lee and himself. But whom did Lee ever 
quarrel with or censure? He was wholly above seeking or making use of a 
scapegoat. It is only through an understanding of his singularly exalted serenity 
of character and Christian knighthood that an explanation can be found of his 
failure to cause at least one official decapitation after Gettysburg. 

Simple, Spartan-like, unassuming, and untheatrical, sharing all the privations 
of his men and none of their indulgences, Lee was to them a veritable demigod. 
“Not that he seemed without sympathy, but that he had so conquered his own 
weaknesses as to prevent the confession of others before him.” It used to be 
a common saying among his soldiers that “every man had his weakness—even 
General Lee.” ‘What weakness has General Lee?” would come the instant 
challenge. ‘Why, he parts his hair behind.” 

But his real weakness—a grave one, no doubt, in his military character—was a 
kind of chivalrous good-nature, which overbalanced his judicial faculty in cases 
where incompetent officers should have been dealt with severely. The discipline 
administered by Jackson to Garnett at Kernstown, or by Sheridan to Warren at 
Winchester, would have been impossible to Lee. 

Gettysburg was not a Waterloo, any more than Appomattox was a Sedan. Lee 
failed in Pennsylvania in a bold attempt which, as planned by him, had as many 
elements of success in it as others where previously he had been victorious. He 
was xot beaten. He never was beaten; for, being without resources or hope of 
reinforcement, a single decisive defeat of his small army would have meant 
destruction. Lee had to be, and always was, superior to his opponent. 

Simultaneously with Gettysburg, Vicksburg on the Mississippi fell, and there 
thirty thousand Confederate soldiers laid down their muskets. For the succeeding 
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campaign in Virginia, Gencral Grant took command of the Federal forces, with 
Sheridan as his chief of cavalry, and deliberately started, with the absolutely 
unlimited support tendered him, to “hammer” at Lee’s army until it should be 
worn out by sheer force of attrition. _No longer had Lee scope for his magical 
genius of strategy. He was obliged to become a mere tactician, fighting not only 
destiny itself, in the form of “overwhelming numbers and resources,” but at 
the same time against a commander of stubborn and formidable quality, fortified 
with success, and who was his equal in tactics and plain fighting. After a year of 
the most effective defensive warfare on record, during which he put hors du combat 
more than twice as many of his opponent’s men as his own entire army contained, 
the Army of Northern Virginia, worn down to a “frazzle,” gave up the ghost at 
Appomattox, on April gth, 1865. With all lost save honour, General Lee sheathed 
his stainless sword, rode for the last time among his faithful veterans in gray, and 
from a full heart bade them his touching farewell :— 

“Men, we have fought through the war together. I have done my best 
for you,” 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
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General Lee's Headquarters, near Cashtown, 
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HEY were cowboys, and, though they had only been on 
trail a month, the tenderfoot Britisher was played out. 
They were taking a drove of cattle, thousands of them, 
across the far-stretching Texan prairie, and it was a two 

months’ contract. Much romance hangs about the word cow- 
boy ; prairie is a pleasant-sounding word. Couple them together, 
and we at once see lowing cattle browsing onward; cloudless, 
warming, brilliant sunshine merging into mellow sunset far away 
a on a horizon ; monster camp-fires burning redly in the whiteness 
of the moonlight. We hear the merry song, the genial yarn, the tinkling of 
cowbells, the crack of the long-thonged whip, the barking of dogs, the neighing 
of mustangs, the jest of chivalrous good-fellowship. Pistols, sombreros, lassos, 
riding-boots, bare bronzed throats, and dancing, daring, devil-may-care eyes, also 
come into the picture. It is very nice. 

These cattle, however, did not low. If constrained to give tongue at all, they 
bellowed in a way which was not pleasant to hear; and the browsing was not a 
success, because the blazing sun had frizzled the scanty grass to death. It had 
become a fashion among these particular beasts to lie down and die rather than 





try to browse. 

According to the arrangements of Jake Costa, the boss of the outfit, the rain 
should have come during the first week out. But it hadn’t; and the sun kept 
smiling down, quite regardless of the countless oaths which these particular cowboys 
thought fit to level at it. 

There were sunsets daily—beautiful sunsets; but to a cowboy sunset means 
bedtime and that is all, and the moon, if seen at all, is seen in the early morning 
at getting-up-time, and is not admired. There were no songs, no yarns, no laughter 
even after the whisky had run dry; nothing but the complaints and oaths and 
petty quarrels of dirty, dry-mouthed men who were often too desperately weary to 
take off their boots before rolling themselves in their blankets to rest. 

Jake Costa, a giant with a hairy face darkened with Spanish blood, was, as has 
been said, the boss of the outfit, and the tenderfoot’s name when he started had 
been Sydney Stobart. It had now, by common consent, become simply “ Sawney.” 
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Sawney was a round-limbed, blue-eyed [English youth, and had done his best ; 
but Sawney’s best, though it involved great bravery, almost heroism, was about as 
useless and despicable from Jake Costa’s point of view as it well could be. It 
was very distressing to Sawney, but, somehow, whatever beast he rode developed 
a sore back ; whatever steer he was sent to round up always, somehow, persisted 
in going in the wrong direction. Sawney could not cook, or throw a lasso, or 
build a fire, or strike a tent, or swear, or hold his own in any way whatsoever, and 
grew faint at the sight of the blood when a steer was slaughtered. All he could 
do was to ride like an Englishman—which meant riding like a tailor from a 
cowboy’s point of view—and gaze distractedly with his boyish blue eyes at Jake 
and his companions while they swore at him by turns. Poor Sawney! He was an 
English gentleman. 

One man only never swore at Sawney. He was known as Jee—Gentle Jce 
sometimes. No one knew his other name, or cared to, but every one knew that 
he could ride as well as, and drink as much as, and, if he liked, swear better 
than, any cowboy in Texas. He was a small man with a much lined face, and 
the hair on his temples was white. His muscles were like solid indiarubber, and 
his powers of physical endurance and ruthless self-disregard were extraordinary. It 
scemed to be his delight to overtax his strength and expose his life. He spoke 
rarely, but when he spoke his language was shocking, even to a cowboy: not that 
he ever showed tempcr, or excitement, or interest in his subject; for these things 
he never did. His utterances came from his lips calmly and without animation, 
as though his sole object in speaking at all were to dare his God and outrage all 
instincts of hope and purity; and yet, while he gave vent to them, his eyes— 
they were soft, beautiful eyes—were as tender and pathetic as those of a woman 
in sorrow. 

This man had been three parts drunk when the outfit started, and had alarmed 
Sawney much by yelling and galloping by wildly; firing his revolver into the air. 
Later, on the same day, he had passed Sawney again, and, seeing him hopelessly 
struggling with a recalcitrant steer, had looked into his face for an instant before 
assailing the steer with his whip and a volley of oaths which had sent it flying 
onward like a mad thing. That night Sawney had heard him assail Jake Costa, 
in much the same language as had terrified the steer, for having taken on a slip 
of a tenderfoot Britisher; and since then he had done most of Sawney’s work 
as well as his own—done it brutally and silently, in a way which repelled thanks. 

And now, at the end of a month, Sawney was played out. 

The day was waning, and the great red sun was having a farewell peep over 
the boundless prairie plain before sinking below the horizon. It peeped at Sawney 
lying prone on the parched land, and at Jake and his staff standing round him; 
it peeped at the dried-up, sun-cracked mud on the bottom of the slough where the 
water should have been, but wasn’t, and it peeped at the wretched cattle, thousands 
of them, some standing with lungs heaving like blacksmith’s bellows and tongues 
protruding ; a few nosing about in search of food, with rib-girt waists where bellies 
should have been; some lying, kicking feebly and wearing bare places in their 
efforts to rise from the ground whence they would never rise again ; some wandering 
round in aimless circles, bereft of the little sense they ever had; some lying quite 
still and at peace. Then the sun sank silently, leaving a beautiful halo behind it. 
It was the fourth time that the water supply had failed. 

There was not much humanity in the faces of the thirsty men who stood 
around Sawney. 

“Get up,” said Jake. 
















JEE. 


But Sawney didn’t get up. 

“Get up,” said Jake again, adding an oath this time and a kick with his heavy 
boot by way of persuasion. 

But still Sawney did not move. Jee did, though, and the circumference of the 
little circle round Sawney became instantly larger. Jee and Jake stood in its centre 
and conversed. Jee spoke first. He had a right to, because his pistol was levelled 
at Jake’s head. 

“Leave that boy alone,” said Jee. His voice was quite calm as usual, but hoarse 
from thirst. 

Jake moistened his mouth with sweat from his hand before he replied. Then 
he asked, “ Who’s boss of this show anyway ?” 

“T am at present. Get out of this now.” 

Jake didn’t get out, and Jee calmly raised the trigger of his pistol. Jake’s pistol 
was still at his hip, but he knew better than to feel for it. 

“Give him a show,” cried one of the onlookers. 

“ Let’s have a square deal,” cried another, drawing his weapon. 

Jee managed to look round the whole circle without losing sight of Jake for 
an instant. ‘Then he said, “Turn round, Jake Costa.” 

Jake did so: not so much at the words as at the look in Jee’s cyes. 

Jee sauntered over to Jake and placed himself so that their backs touched. 

“See here, Jake; see here, boys,” he said. . “I’m going to stand by this little 
sucker because he’s a Britisher and so am I. I'l do it till he’s dead, or ’m 
dead, or we’re both dead, s’help me God I will. Pull out your iron, Jake Costa. 
Listen to me now, boys. He takes five steps forward and I take five steps 
forward when you say the word, and then the devil takes him who turns slowest. 
Is it a go?” 

Consent was given, and silence ensued for a moment. The two men stared 
straight in front of them. Jee’s face was calm and careless, but Jake’s was evil. 
It was not the tenderfoot he cared about, but the boss-ship. 

Then one of the onlookers fired his pistol into the air, and the two principals 
started asunder. Each took three steps forward, but then Jake turned and _ fired 
a shot which made Jee swing round on his feet like a teetotum. Six other shots 
rang out now simultaneously, and Jake fell to the ground, facing northward. One 
second of life he had after that, and during it his eyes travelled northward to the 
fading horizon, and he tried to point. Eight pairs of eyes saw the gesture, and 
followed it; and then Jake died to the tune of such a wild yell of joy as he had 
never heard before. A cloud-bank was rising. Not one of those men slept that 
night. Their words were few, but kindly, and they worked—worked with set lips 
and unsteady feet. ‘There was not a pan or a hat or a yard of canvas, or anything 
capable of containing water, but was set to feceive the coming downpour; not the 
smallest choked-up drainlet to the dried-up slough but was cleared for action; 
not a move on the part. of the oncoming cloud but was noted by every eye. 
Jake and Sawney did not work, but Sawney gave testimony of his vitality by 
tossing about and talking incessantly to the night about strange things, while Jake 
lay by and stared up at the moon with the whites of his eyes. Jee found time 
to drop a blanket over Sawney when no one was looking, and to double up a 
coat under his head. He did both these things by stealth, and shamefacedly. 
No one else paid much heed to the babbling boy: not that there was not plenty 
of rough kindliness among the crew; but Jee had constituted himself Sawney’s 
protector, and no one ever interfered with Jee. ‘The kindliness was not shown in 
words. When men are suffering almost beyond endurance they do not talk or 
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gush ; they endure, and try to help their neighbour to do likewise. A hundred 
little acts, trivial in themselves at ordinary times, but now requiring such grit as 
nobody can realise who has not been thirsting almost to madness, were done that 
night by man for man; but when at last the rain came, in the .early morning, 
every man save one forgot his neighbour, his God, and everything in the world in 
the one consuming craving to slake his burning thirst. It was natural that it 
should be so. The one man was Jee, who bit his lip while he wrung water drop 
by drop from a soaked tent-flap into Sawney’s mouth before sucking it himself. 
Every man slaked his thirst and lay down to sleep like a log at the place where 
he had slaked it. Jee’s pillow that night was one of Jake’s thighs; but Jee didn’t 
know or care where his head rested so long as it rested. 

Sawney did all the talking for the following ten hours, to the accompaniment 
of the rain which poured down in torrents. His was not pleasant talk, but this 
did not matter, for no one heeded it but a weary dog to which he had been kind; 
and it could only lick his hand when it happened to be still, and express with its 
solemn eyes that something had gone wrong with Sawney’s works. This did not 
help Sawney much, but he didn’t care. He wouldn’t have cared a rush if the dog 
had been the Queen of England. 

The slough was full of water, and it was still raining heavily when, twenty hours 
later, the cavalcade drove the herd onward again. They left behind them Jee, 
Sawney and Jake. Sawney stayed because he knew no better, Jake through force 
of circumstances, and Jee by choice—choice between putting a bullet through 
Sawney’s head or staying. 

The ongoers laid Jake to rest under the rain-softened sod before they went, and 
left behind them also one-fifth of the provisions, some quinine, a tent, and _ half 
a dozen of the fattest steers. They raised their hats, too, and gave Jee a ringing 
cheer, and Jee smiled. They had never seen Jee smile before, and his smile stayed 
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with most of them for the balance of the day. Not one of them knew that Jake’s 
bullet had passed into Jee’s shoulder. ‘The solemn-eyed dog knew, though, for 
it had licked some of the blood that had trickled down Jee’s arm in his sleep. It 
stayed with him now. 

Sawney did all the talking for the following two days, but Jee listened now as 
well as the dog. He would sit for hours at night-time, with his right hand pressed 
to his left shoulder, doing nothing but listen. Sawney became much more 
comfortable now, for Jee carried him and the tent and the provisions to a place 
far away from the many cattle that had burst themselves in slaking their thirst, 
and rigged him up a hammock there out of the canvas tent-flap. Sawney even 
became luxurious now, for Jee removed his wet clothing—somewhat defiantly and 
scowlingly still, it is true, but gently, too—and adorned him instead with a scanty 
nightshirt of extraordinary pattern, the product of two flour sacks, some packing 
string, a couple of breech buttons, and hours of patient labour on the part of Jee’s 
right hand and teeth. He never used his left hand now. 

For hours and hours at night-time Jee would sit brooding and listening to 
Sawney’s fragmentary boyish chatter. It was all about home; and there were 
names—pet baby names—which came over and over again, and at which Jee tried 
to smile scornfully, but did not succeed. Sometimes he held Sawney’s soft hot 
hand for a while; not from sentimental motives—by G , no; but to stop that 
everlasting beating up and down; and once he found himself patting the solemn- 
eyed dog, a discovery which caused him to jump up and shape a word for the 
first time since his solitude began, and that word was an oath. But it never 
sounded, nor did the dog feel the weight of his upraised foot. Jee felt afraid 
after this. He was not himself, and knew it. It was the boy’s chatter, that 
infernal chatter of broken childish memories, that was knocking him. But he kept 
on listening to it. He had to. A packet, wrapped in oilskin, had dropped from 
Sawney’s shirt when Jee undressed him, and Jee opened it on the second night 
by the light of the stable lantern. It contained a little book and some letters. 
Jee opened the book. It was a church service ; and Jee laughed, or tried to, and 
threw it on the ground. By-and-by he picked it up again shamefacedly, like a 
child when compelled to pick up a toy it has thrown down in a passion. ‘Turning 
to the hymns he came across “Jesu Meek and Gentle.” The book stayed open 
on his knee at this place for a long time; and then Jee began to make a noise. 
It was not singing, or humming, but a sort of jerky unmusical grunting, and each 
grunt as it came seemed to alarm Jee, and was made with the greatest diffidence. 
He was having a hopeless shot at the tune of “Jesu. Meek and Gentle,” and 
went on patiently shooting for an hour or more. But he never got anywhere 
near it. 

He was clumsy in replacing the church service in the pocket-book, owing to 
his crippled arm, and some of the letters fell out. Hidden among them was a 
photograph of a middle-aged woman. She was a pretty woman, and Jee looked 
at her. He became much moved when he had done this, and his right hand, 
after travelling stupidly to his forehead, went to the breast of his shirt and pulled 
thence another photograph. It was of a pretty woman also, prettier and younger 
than Sawney’s, but the same woman for all that. When Jee realised this the mad 
beating of his heart surprised him. He got up and went to Sawney. It was done 
with the greatest difficulty, and his hand travelled several times to his forehead on 
the way. Sawney had ceased his babbling, and was sleeping peacefully. Jee bent 
over him and looked fixedly into his smooth, boyish face. There was much feeling 
in Jee’s face as he did this; and, when he had done it, he looked again at the 
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photograph. The likeness was undeniable. Jee did a curious thing now, for he 
bent over the boy and kissed him just as a father kisses his child good-night, and 
the tune of “ Jesu Meek and Gentle” came into his head as he did it. Three 
times Jee’s hand went out and his mouth framed words to wake the boy, but he 
did not wake him; and then, as he lowered the lantern to the ground again, he 
somehow sank down with it and lay still for a while. When he moved again it 
was to realise that he had been fainting—he, Jee, had. This was absurd, and he 
sat up and smiled, and his hand went to his left shoulder. Then he winced—he, 
Jee, did. It was an effort to free the flannel shirt, which was caked hard and 
adhered to his shoulder, that made him do so. He tried again, and then desisted 
and lay down. A minute later the shirt was wet where it had been caked. 

Jee’s experience was a very curious one now. He could not move, but was not 
insensible ; indeed, his senses were, in a way, abnormally active, and his memory 
and the thought-pictures which passed through his mind were wonderfully vivid. 
The aggravating thing was that he could not control them. 


He was in a room, there was no doubt about it—a dark room, yet one in 
which every object was distinctly visible. Its walls were covered with unframed 
familiar pictures of children, and animals, and men in brightly coloured hunting 
coats, and of many other things. They were so plain that he could even see the 
words “ Graphic, Christmas Number,” and so on, printed on their margins. A rocking- 
horse stood in one corner of the room, and some children’s bricks, a headless doll 
and a bunch of faded buttercups, whose stems still bore the impress of a hot little 
hand, lay scattered about the floor. Then Jee in spirit stole to a little white-draped 
crib which stood in the room, and knelt down beside it, and the eyes of Jee in 
the flesh as he lay on the prairie sod grew misty. He felt them do so. A chubby 
little chap, who had kicked all his bedclothes into a heap, lay in the crib, and 
he was smiling and looked full of fun even in his sleep. Jee kissed him, just as 
he had kissed Sawney, and then smiled—he felt himself smile—as he gathered up 
a bunch of the little one’s long golden hair to tickle his nose and wake him up. 
But Jee never did it, for some bothering poetry intervened. 

And yet, after a moment, the poetry was not bothering. _No—certainly not. 
It was wonderful poetry, full of music and noble thoughts and yearnings. There 
was a tenderness in that poetry which thrilled Jee, and seemed to be part of 
himself. Line upon line of it, hundreds of them, swept through his mind familiarly, 
deliciously —each line, each word, bringing with it an enthusiasm of self and a sense 
of power that made the blood jump to his heart. It teemed with landmarks and 
associations. ‘Then it slowly came to Jee that the poem was his very own. Yes, 
yes, of course it was; and it had come from his very soul, and in every line of it, 
every word of it, every thought of it, shone the face of the pure and_ beautiful 
woman who had inspired it. It must be finished—it must be finished. Quick, 
quick! But the poem fled away and never was finished, and Jee in the flesh 
sobbed as he lay on the prairie sod. 

He didn’t sob for long. No. It was the woman of the poem, the woman of 
the photograph, who sobbed as she knelt at his feet. Jee sat up now in the flesh, 
and the sweat broke from his forehead, and his wide-open eyes glared. Sawney 
woke up, and, raising himself weakly in his hammock, looked at Jee. The sight 
terrified him, and this is how he told his sweet-faced widowed mother about it 
when he got home: 

“ He was out of his head, you know, mother, and the first word I heard him 
say was your name. Funny, wasn’t it? He didn’t say it exactly, either; he wailed 
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it. I never heard anything like the sound, and would have given anything in the 
world to get to him and comfort him; but I couldn’t move, you see. Then he 
sat up and his eyes glared. I never saw anything like those eyes; and he began 
to shout and gnash his teeth and fight with his right arm, till at last his hand 
closed firmly round the tent pole, and he squeezed and squeezed until I thought 
the pole would crack. It was horrible. He didn’t say much, and what he said 
was choked in his throat by passion; but somehow he told his story a thousand 
times more painfully and plainly than by the use of words. I saw it, and shall 
never forget the tragedy of it, and would swear to its truth. In his mind he 
choked to death that brute who had made his wife false to him as he sat on the 
prairie floor, and then, with a cry, sank backwards and lay still. He only opened 
his eyes once more. It was, I should think, ten minutes later. I put in those 
ten minutes struggling like a tortoise on its back to get out of the infernal 
hammock. T would have given my soul to get to him, but it was no go. He 
looked at me then, and smiled, and then he shut his eyes again. I spent the 
night in watching his face turn grey and his eyes turn up; and then a_ prairie 
schooner came along. Odd, wasn’t it? When I opened my pocket-book again 
I found this photo. of you marking the place of ‘Jesu Meek and Gentle’ in 
a hymnbook. God knows where it came from. It was uncanny, too, that the 
name of the devil of a woman who betrayed poor old Jee should be the same as 
yours. He was the bravest man and the truest friend I have ever—— Dear old 
mother, I’m sorry! I didn’t mean to——” 

But Sawney got no further, because his mother threw her arms round his neck 
and buried her head on his shoulder. It was her turn to tell a story now, and 
when her sobs would let her she told it bravely. God forbid that we should 
hear it! 


CUTHBERT BARMBY. 
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FOLLIES OF FASHION. 
CARD-PLAYING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN Dr. PARR’S COLLECTION OF 
OLD PRINTs. 


Sets of Cards. 





OSSIBLY no other invention has ever given rise to so much merriment and 
sorrow, has called forth so many smiles, frowns, and tears, and has been 
the agent in so many tragedies, as a pack of cards. 

The actual source of this invention still remains a mystery, the generally accepted 
story of origin being that in 1393 cards were introduced at the French Court as a 
diversion for King Charles VI. during his temporary attacks of insanity. [rom this 
date they spread rapidly through every country in Europe, and received such a warm 
welcome from all classes that laws had to be made for the better regulations of 
dice-throwing and card-playing. Queen Elizabeth, we are told, was a keen card- 
player, and rather given to lose her temper when luck went against her. John 
Lilly, who wrote Court comedies to be played by the children of her Majesty’s 
chapel, has left us in one—Campaspe—-a charming song which a great authority 
on playing-cards says, ‘‘Elia would have encored, and even Mrs. Battle herself 
would have allowed to be sung when cutting in for new partners.” 





**Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses; Cupid paid : 
The stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows ; 
Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the chrystal on his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin : 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
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A Court Card Party. 


‘At last he set her both his eyes: 

She won, and Cupid blind doth rise. 
O Love, has she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me?” 


During the Commonwealth card-playing shared the banishment of every other 
amusement, but with the restored monarchy a reaction set in and heavy play 
became the fashion. Basset and ombre were the games most in favour at Court, 
and in the graphic picture given by Evelyn of the last Sunday spent by King 
Charles II. at Whitehall he speaks of “at least £2000 in gold” on the basset 
table round which “about twenty of the great courtiers” were sitting. 

Ombre was also a Court game. Waller has a poem “On a card torn at 
ombre by the Queen.” Pope, also, in “The Rape of the Lock” gives such a 
faithful description of Belinda’s game that the Hon. Daines Barrington, writing in 
the Universal Magazine for December 1788, says, “When ombre is forgotten 
(and it is almost so already) it may be revived with posterity from that most 
admirable poem.” 

In its turn ombre was deposed for quadrille, and for a time no one who 
aspired to be counted among the deau monde condescended to play any other 
game. Mr. Urban, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736, gives “Cautions against 
Quadrille,” and warns “the young and unwary of both sexes” against a most 
growing vice which if not timely prevented will end in their ruin, “I mean,” he 
says, “the great Increase of Play in private Houses, and more particularly that 
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A CARD PARTY. ——— 








artful and cheating game of Qwuadril/e.” Quadrille was equally popular in Paris, 
and a pamphlet is extant dated 1760 of “The Game of Quadrille by Four as it is 
now played at the French Court,” in which it says, “It is allowed by all players 
that Quadrille is more amusing and entertaining than Ombre or any other game 
on the cards, either because every Deal is play’d out, or that it better suits the 
genius of the Ladies, to whom complaisance and good manners must Prejudice 
the Gentlemen in its favour.” 

Such a prejudicial hold had this fascinating game taken on women that a 
writer of the day deplores that “women now spend all their time in gambling. 
Their husbands, children, the duties of society are, without Quadrille, wearisome 
encumbrances. Quadrille is the joy that gives life, spirit, and brightness. For this 
they hurry over their meals, and abridge their most agreeable Refreshments. For 
this alone they w/s/# and are visited.” 

In the Westminster Magazine for 1773 is an “ Epigram on a Lady very fond 
of playing at Quadrille ” :— 

‘To cards my dear wife is so very a slave 
That when death calls her soul from the land, 
Should three but sit down to Quadrille on her grave 
She will rise with the vo/e in her hand.” 


In an essay written in the year 1776 and addressed to “the fair sex,” ladies 
are implored to give up a folly which has entirely banished conversation. “The 
whole compass of language on the delicate lips of high-bred females is comprised 
in three words, cut, shuffle, and fuss.” But who can estimate the mischief caused 
through “the pride of ladies that their rooms shall be crowded, and with this view 
invite, admit, and caress the most improper people”? Then follows much sage 
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advice, which culminates in: “I do expect that all should play with onesty. I 
know that it is said one is not upon a level with the rest if we do not take all 
advantages, but the practice of all the world cannot authorise what is wrong. 
People who meet at Routs are by no means on a level ; one-fourth go to plunder, 
and the rest, though they know nothing of it, go to be plundered, as used to be 
the practice at Masquerades, where perhaps forty went in disguise to intrigue, and 
five hundred, who meant no harm, kept them in countenance.” In the same year 
The Fashionable Magazine, appropriated solely to the use and amusement of the 
fair sex, presents to them — 





“THE RULES FOR QUADRILLE. 


“If you’re the ombre, and your friend 
Leads from a mat, be sure to play 
The very best of all your trumps, 
And then the next without delay. 
** If you should all the trumps possess, 
And all the tricks to you belong, 
Keep leading trumps, for then your friend 
Will throw away whatever's wrong: 
** Except you’ve other winning cards 
And then ’tis best to play them out ; 
Because he knows you have the trumps, 
While of the others he may doubt. 


If you yourself six tricks have won, 
And find a mat not yet reveal’d, 
The risque of asking never run ; 

A foe perhaps has it conceal’d. 


If you are call’d, and hold a mat 
Defended by a trump that’s small, 
Lead to your friend that little trump, 
And then he’ll understand it all. 


But if that mat should want a guard, 
Venture at once to play it out ; 

For if it be a lucky card, 

One trick it wins, you need not doubt. 


But if the ombre last should sit, 
A trump of any kind you'll lead ; 
But still the best will be most fit, 
And is most likely to succeed. 


Now have what trumps you may beside, 
Or be your station what it will, 

Punto in red, or king in black, 

If they’re your best, can do no ill. 


**Should punto or the king succeed, 


And thus the trick come back to you, 
Be sure another trump to lead, 
Tho’ it is small, or you have few. 


« 


In this, unlike to other Courts, 
The great ones want the fewest guards ; 
Manille wants one, and basto two— 





Such are the oddities of cards. 





Soon as the ombre leads to know 
Who is his friend—if you should hold 

King, queen, and knave, put on the least, 
And thus a useful secret’s told. 
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“*Whether you are the 





friend or foe, 
Be sure to keep the 
call’d suit last, 
Because on that, for 
aught you know, 
The vole itself depends 
at last. 


“?Gainst a lone hand 
ne'er lead a king, 
Unless you have the 
queen beside ; 
Nor ever leave the 
ombre last, 


Or change the. suit 


— 


whate’er betide. 


“Tf, after all, you more 
would know, 
To this a constant rule 
attend, 
Whate’er from skill or 
chance may flow, 
Good temper is the 
surest friend.” 


(1775) 





In the auto- 
biography of Mr. 
Frederick Reynolds, 
he tells us that one of 
the most noted card- 
playing places near 
London was ‘Twicken- 
ham, and that there, 
in Montpelier Row, 





lived four maiden 
ladies who were 
known in the neigh- 
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Spadille, Basto, and -__————— . rc — 
Punto. Mrs. Harris, 





writing to her son, Om 7 OD SY Up 
the first Lord Malmes- ex rg Gs hae. “Ure? / 
bury, says: ‘Madame és if bg 
de Walderen would aot C 
fain have tempted me 
to her loo table, but I needed little fortitude to withstand it, as one stake 
lost would ruin a whole assembly. I preferred a sober game of quadrille with 
Miss Chudleigh.” 

The “ Annual Register” for 1766 informs us that “a lady at the West End lost 
at a sitting one night last week three thousand guineas at loo.” 

As early as the reign of Henry VII. a prohibitory statute forbade any persons, 
save those of noble rank, to play at cards except during Christmas, and for 
generations this custom was strictly adhered to, so that many who objected to 
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touch a card at any 
other time relaxed 
their prejudices and 
played a few games 
at this festive season. 
We read that Sir 
Roger de Coverley, 
followingthe practice 
of landlords of his 
type, sent a string 
of hog’s puddings 
and a pack of cards 
at Christmas time to 
each poor family in 
his parish. 



































** Christmas to hungry 
stomachs gives 
relief, 

With mutton, pork, 
pies, pasties, and 
roast beef, 

And men at cards 
spend many idle 
hours, 

At loadum, whisk, 





cross - ruff, put, 
and all-fours.” 


As late as the year 
1783 the Luropean 
Magazine for De- 
cember says: “ This 


Stetesiiatibes 


being the season 
when and when only 
card-playing is per- 
mitted in sober 
families for the re- 
creation of men, 
women, and_chil- 
dren,” ‘etc., etc., “it 
may not be out of place to give a few observations on games which at no distant 
time were the most popular.” 

Among these games brag is spoken of as “peculiarly adapted to the fair and 





softer sex, and therefore so much in vogue amongst the ladies of distinction that 
hereby they acquire a decent assurance, and competency of countenance so 
absolutely necessary in life ; and remedy that shamefacedness, which is a defect of 
nature, by the assistance of her handmaid, art.” 


‘Ve Belles and ye Beaux for a moment attend 






And give ear to the wholesome advice of a Friend, 






Haste, haste all together, not one of you lag, 
Whilst I sing of that Noble Diversion called BRAGG. 
Sing Tanta ra ra ra Bragg all. 
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indeed 
may cry shame, 
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“Some over nice criticks 
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And tell you ’tis wicked and sinful 
to game, fl 
But Tl show, from beginning of 
life to its fag, 
We all are at Play and the world 
is a Bragg. 
Sing Tanta ra ra ra Bragg all.” 





—A New Ballad, 1730. 


The passion for gaming 
which was prevalent in the days 
of Queen Anne went on steadily 
increasing during the reigns of | | 
the three Georges. The Gevféle- 
man’s Magazine for 1753 tells 
us that “His Majesty played 
at St. James’ Palace on Twelfth 
Night for the benefit of the 
groom-porter. Fortune favoured 
the Royal family: the Duke of 
Cumberland won £3000.” 

The spirit of gambling was 
by this time no longer confined 
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{ Gamester ” was ostensibly writ- si 

i ten—as the title page states—-for the use of the young princesses, the daughters 


of George II. Yet the author says, “that seeing that gaming had become so 
much the fashion 
among the dea monde 
that he who in com 
pany should appear 
ignorant of the games 
in vogue would be 
reckoned low bred 
and hardly fit for 
conversation,” he had 
been induced to com- 





pile his guide for the 
fashionable world at 
large. 

Sundays made no 
interruption to the 
votaries of the card- 
tables, and though 
= ie sermons were preached 
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be the fashion. In some places parochial authority interfered, and the night watch 
had instructions to enter houses in which card-playing was kept up after twelve 
o'clock on Saturday nights. 

In his “ History of Playing Cards” Mr. Chatto says: “’The game of Whist, or 
Whisk, as it seems to have been usually called, is unquestionably of English origin, 
and appears to have been popular long before it became fashionable.” 


*¢ Invention’s praise shall England yield to none 
While she can call delightful Whist her own.” 


In vol. vii. of “ Notes and Queries,” third series, we are told that Hoyle’s 
“Treatise on Whist,” for which he received from the publisher the sum of 
#1000, was first published in 1743, and attained such popularity that it ran 
through five editions in a year, besides being extensively pirated. Hoyle has 
been called the inventor of the game of whist, but this is certainly a mistake, 


though there can be no doubt that it was indebted to him for being first treated 
of and introduced to the public in a scientific manner. It began to be popular 
in England about 1730, when it was particularly studied by a party of gentlemen 
who used to assemble at the Crown Coffee House in Bedford Row. Hoyle 
is said to have given instructions in the game, for which his charge was a guinea 
a lesson. 

Mr. Daines Barrington, writing in 1788, says of this set of gentlemen who 
met in Bedford Row: “I have this information from a gentleman now eighty-six 
years of age.” He also says that before that time “whist was chiefly confined to 
the servants’ hall with ad/-fours and put.” 

It only needed the impetus it had received to make whist the most popular 
and enduring of all card games. At most of the clubs it became a habit to 
play from after dinner until five or six the next morning—a period of twelve 
or more hours—-at which time the party of winners and losers “rolled away 
mostly drunk.” 
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A story is referred to in the “History of White’s Club,” lately published, of 
four members of the Roxburgh Club, in St. James’ Square, who sat down to whist 
one Monday evening and continued to play until Wednesday morning at eleven, 
when the principal winner was forced to leave in order to attend a funeral. He 
carried off £30,000 in his pocket. 

Almack’s Club—not to be confounded with Almack’s Assembly Rooms—was in 
Pall Mall. Horace Walpole gives a description of the play and the company. 
“They play only for #50 rouleaux, and generally £10,000 on the table.” Those 
to whom play meant business appear to have set to work in a very serious manner. 
“They began,” he says, “by pulling off their embroidered clothes and put on 
frieze great-coats, or they turned their coats inside outwards for luck. ‘They 
put on pieces of leather—such as are worn by footmen when they clean knives— 
to save their lace ruffles; and, to guard their eyes from light and to prevent 
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tumbling their hair, they wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims adorned 


with flowers and ribbons, besides masks to conceal their emotions.” Charles 
James Fox and his elder brother Stephen were conspicuous members of this 
Maccaroni assembly. Their father, Lord Holland, had paid over £20,000 
for them. 

Some of Fox’s best friends were crippled in means during their whole lives on 
account of ‘the annuities granted by them as securities for him to the money- 
lenders. Walpole wondered what Fox would do when he had played away the 
estates of all his friends. Mrs. Harris, writing in 1772, says: “Charles Fox sat 
down to cards last Tuesday after dinner, played all night and next morning, and 
in that time lost £12,000; by five that afternoon he lost £12,000 and £11,000 
more.” 

The mania for gambling was conspicuous in the Fox family. Lord Stavordale, 
eldest son of Stephen Fox, Lord Ilchester, when not twenty-one lost £11,000 
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The GAME at WHIST playd with Great Exactneds. 


Who hag the better Gane; ar Ered: 
Whontas te wurde fill deoes his Game will sien 


Almack’s, but recovered it the same evening by one great hand at hazard. “He 
swore a great oath. 


‘Now if I had been playing deep I might have won millions !’” 


Charles James Fox was notoriously unfortunate. His ill-luck is amusingly 
described in some verses :— 


“TO MR. FOX. 


‘© At Almack’s of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 


But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox. 

If he touches a card, if he rattles the box, 

Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 

He has met, I’m afraid, with so many hard knocks, 

That cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox. 

In gaming, ‘tis said, he’s the stoutest of cocks ; 

No man can play deeper than this Mr. Fox. 

O, ye hawks, sure your hearts must be harder than rocks, 
If you win without pity from this Mr. Fox. 

And he always must lose, for the strongest of locks 
Cannot keep any money for this Mr. Fox. 

No doubt such behaviour exceedingly shocks 

All the friends and acquaintance of this Mr. Fox ; 

And they wish from their souls they could put in the stocks, 
And make an example of this Mr. Fox. 

HIe’s exceedingly curious in coats and in frocks, 

So the tailor’s a pigeon to this Mr. Fox. 

Nay, his clothes and his shirts and her ladyship’s smocks 
Would be pawned for a guinea by this Mr. Fox. 

He delights much in hunting, though fat as an ox 

I pity the horses of this Mr. Fox ; 

They are probably most of them lame in the hocks, 

Such a heavy-made fellow is this Mr. Fox.” 
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In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1770 we read that Judge Fielding, having 
received notice about four in the morning, repaired to a fashionable masquerade 
expecting to make the acquaintance of several highwaymen who were known to be 
there. He ordered all present to unmask and declare themselves, but unluckily 
the highwaymen had been given notice and had managed to escape. “ ‘Their presence 
was accounted for by deep gaming and a plentiful supply of bad guineas.” 

The distinguished philanthropist Wilberforce gives us a picture of fashionable 
life when he came from Cambridge to London in 1781. He belonged to five 
clubs and says, “The first time I was at Brooks’s, scarcely knowing any one, I 
joined, from mere shyness, in play at the faro-table where George Selwyn kept bank. 
A friend who knew my inexperience and regarded me as a victim decked out for 
sacrifice, called to me, ‘What, Wilberforce, is that you?’ Selwyn quite resented 
the interference, and turning, said in his most expressive tone, ‘Oh, sir, don’t 














A Black Joke. 


interrupt Mr. Wilberforce; he could not be better employed.’ Fox, Sheridan, 
Fitzpatrick, all your leading men frequented these clubs, where you chatted, played 
at cards, or gambled as you pleased.” 

Lord Carlisle, writing to George Selwyn, says, “The hazard this evening was very 
deep, Meynell won £4000, Pigot £5000, I did nothing.” He made up for this 
self-denial a few months later by losing in one night more than he had ever before 
lost at five sittings, and “I am in debt to the house for the whole.” 

We have no doubt but that his good friend helped him, as the letter telling 
him of the misfortune is endorsed by Selwyn “after the loss of the £10,000.” 

A natural result of such high play was the remorse that came too late, and 
ended in despair and often in suicide. Lord Mountford and the Honourable John 
Dancer are unhappy examples testified to by Walpole. Hundreds of young men 
of the best families, heirs to titles and estates, were hopelessly involved in the toils 


” 


of the usurers, who lent money at enormous interest. We are told that “ France, 
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Nice, Switzerland swarms with us. Gaming has transported half the aristocracy.” 
Honour, or to speak in plainer terms, honesty was by no means essential in the 
then so-called “fine gentlemen.” A nobleman who half a century since well 
remembered the early days of George III., felt more than convinced that the 
constant and unparalleled advantage over Charles Fox and others was not to be 
accounted for by luck and the chances of the game. He had never any doubt, 
although at the time he would have been hooted, had he hinted at it, that there 
was an unfair confederacy among the players, and that the great losers, especially 
Charles James Fox, were duped and cheated. 
** He who hopes at cards to win, 

Must never think that cheating’s sin ; 

To make a trick whene’er he can, 

No matter how, should be the plan. 

No case of conscience must he make 

Except how he may save his stake ; 

The only object of his prayers, 

Not to be caught and kicked downstairs.” 


The games of faro and E. O. were introduced about 1780, both rapidly rising to 
great popularity. It was stated that in two parishes of Westminster alone there 
were two hundred and ninety-six E. O. tables. 

So shaken had morality become that members of the noblest families did not 
disdain to mend their shattered fortunes by keeping gaming-houses and faro-banks. 
Lord Robert Spencer, brother to the Duke of Marlborough, joined General 
Fitzpatrick in keeping one of these banks, and took as his share of the profits 
£100,000. “Having secured this sum,” we are told, “he withdrew.” 

The ladies also were not behindhand in these shameless expedients. In 1797 
Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, Lady Archer, and Lady Mount 


Edgecumbe—commonly known as Faro’s daughters—were each convicted of keeping 
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a gaming-table, and Lord Kenyon cautioned them that, though they were then let 
off with a fine, should any of them be brought before him again, “though they 
should be the first ladies in the land, they should certainly exhibit themselves in 
the pillory.” 

Women of all ranks and of every age abandoned themse'lves to this vice and 
gambled night and day to an extent hardly now to be credited. 

The Attic Miscellany for 1789 gives the following :— 


‘Tut PRESENT FEMALE OF FASHION, 
‘Behold her torch! Hark! Thunder shakes the door! 
The carriage stops ; the footmen make a lane ; 
The feathers stoop, and enter Lady Jane! 
Perfect in how d’ye do, drop, bob, and bow— 
Curtseys, my friends, are out of fashion now— 
First to his Grace, next to the next of birth; 
She none forgets—save Genius, Wit, and Worth, 
Whom, if she mark, ’tis with a modish stare 
To ask who knows them? or, how came they there? 
Now at the bank, in antechamber kept, 
Where Pharaoh’s host twelve tedious hours has slept, 
She seats herself, like palpitating lover, 
Eager the last night’s losses to recover. 
No sense of virtue, dignity, or shame ; 
Her greatest pride her knowledge of the game, 
‘ That pride most piqued, most mortified to see, 
A Nabob’s wife stake larger sums than she.’ 
And now three anxious hours have slipped away ; 
Three hundred have been lost in piddling play. 
No luck for her! aloud fresh cards she calls, 
Her passions rising as her pocket falls. 
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She punts! again she loses; and again ! 

Oaths quiver on her lip! She names the Ten ; 
Stung to the soul, a desp’rate set she makes, 
Till e’en the winning Banker deals and quakes. 
Ghastly she pants with horror in her eye 

To be the first the fatal card to spy. 

The fatal card is turn’d, and ends the reign 

Of Fashion, Folly, Pride, and Lady Jane !” 


What might have been enjoyed as an agreeable recreation was thus turned into 
a national disgrace, and a writer of our own time says that “it may be fairly 
questioned whether the passion for gambling ever wielded such absolute sway in 
any country as it did in England during the whole of the eighteenth century.” 

Persons of every rank and profession, the old and young of each sex, fell victims 
to the prevailing mania, which was not treated asa vice, nor regarded with disfavour. 
Indeed, the gaming-table was held to be a happy resource for many impecunious 
gentlemen, who varied its excitement by turning footpads and highwaymen. A 
writer of the period tells us that he had seen a man hanging in chains whom but 
a short time before he had sat with at the hazard-table, and in a letter to Horace 
Mann, after the capture of the notorious Jimmy Maclean and his companion 
Plunket, Walpole says that the faces of the two were as well known in St. James’ 
as those of any gentleman “who lived in that quarter and who perhaps went upon 
the road too.” 

All domesticity and family life were put an end to by this mania. ‘‘ Conversation 
is annihilated by card-playing,” 
plays, the whole literature of the day made common cause against this absorbing 
vice, which swallowed up fortunes, estates, plate, jewels, and brought misery 
to thousands. 

Those who sat down wealthy often rose up beggared ; and, long after the fever 
of this pernicious evil had died away, a generation, then unborn, still suffered from 
this folly of Fashion, indulged in by its ancestors. 


writes the poet Cowper. Essays, letters, sermons, 


Louisa PARR. 
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THE RAPE 








OF THE BARON’S WINE. 
\ HO was stealing the Baron’s wine, 


Golden sherry and port so old, 





Precious, I wot, as drops of gold ? 


Lone to-night he came to dine— 


Flung himself in his oaken chair, 

Kicked the hound that whined for bread, 
“God! the thief shall swing,” he said— 
Thrust his hand through his ruffled hair. 


Bolt and bar and double chain 
Held secure the cellar door ; 
And the watchman paced before, 
Kept a faithful watch in vain. 
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Every day the story came, 
‘‘Master, come! I hear it drip! 


” 


The wine is wet on the robber’s lip, 
Who the robber, none could name. 


All the folk in County Clare 
Found a task for every day 
By the Baron’s gate to stray, 
Came to gcssip, stayed to stare 


Nothing here to satisfy 

Souls for tragedy awake, 

Just the castle by the lake, 
Calmest spot beneath the sky. 


But the whispered story grew— 
When the Baron went to dine 
That a devil shared his wine, 
Hath his soul in danger too. 


Every morn the Baron rose, 
More morose and full of age, 
Passed the day in sullen rage, 
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Barred his gates on friends or foes. 
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Lone to-night he came to dine, 
Struck the hound that asked a share, 
Heard a step upon the stair 


“Come, the thief is at your wine!” 


Baron of Killowen Keep 
Running down the vaulted way, 
To the cellar dark by day, 
Took the ten steps at a leap. 


There he listened with the throng 

Of frighted servants at the door, 

He heard the wine drip on the floor, 
And sea-mew’s laughter loud and long. 


Of oaken beam, of bolt and chain 
They freed the door, and crowded through ; 






Their eyes a horror claimed in vain, 
Nor ghost nor devil met their view. 
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The watchful spider spied and span, 
They sighed to see the wine that ran 
A crimson torrent, wasting there. 


They even searched the gloomy well 
That legend said rose from the lake, 
They saw bright bubbles rise and break, 
But nothing stranger here befel. 


The Baron cursed—the Baron said, 
‘* Now all be gone, alone I'll stay, 
There shall not rise another day 

Without this thief, alive or dead.” 


So still he stood no sound was there 
But just the wine go drop and drip, 
Save that the silence seemed to slip 


Its threatening fingers through his hair. 


And then at last an echo flew, 
The splash of waters thrown apart ; 
He cursed the beating of his heart 


Because the thief was listening too. 


The slipping scrape of scales he hears, 
And sea-mew laughter, loud and sweet ; 
He dares not move his frightened feet, 


His pulse beats with a thousand fears. 


At that strange monster in the gloom 
He points his pistol quick, and fires ; 
Before the powder spark expires 


He hears a sea-bird’s scream of doom. 


He saw one gleam of foam-white arms, 
Of sea-green eyes, of sloak brown hair, 
He had a glance to find her fair 


When he had slain her thousand charms. 





They searched behind the hogshead, where 
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The Baron of Killowen slew 
A strange sea-maiden, young and fair, 
And all the folk in County Clare 
Will tell you that the tale is true, 










And when the Baron came to dine 
His guests could never understand 
That he should say, with glass in hand, 


’ 


‘T would the thief were at my wine!’ 


DorA SIGERSON SHORTER. 


This legend is told of Killowen, whence the Lord Chicf Justice of England takes his title. 
Tradition has it that the lake has ever since grown crimson on the anniversary of the tragedy. ] 
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“SLAINE BY HONOURE.” 


‘**No memorie liveth in the heart so long or so sweetlie as that of a love slaine by honoure.” 


OLD WRITER. 
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years, the idea that we should accept any exchange for it 
seems to be a cheapening of our lives; and we can set a 
watch over our affections and our constancy as over our 





’ *-* . . 
') other treasures. ... A crisis inevitably occurs after a 
certain period when passion between husband and wife 
shi extinguished. . . . Anticipated or imagined sin has little 
ea : 


a or no effect on the conscience. It is committed sin that 
-§ stamps the life, and either scorches the conscience into 
vais, or urges it through the agonies of despair into repentance.” 


Monica Vernon sat and looked back at the smooth highway of her life, as 
the book in which she had just read the above fell from her listless hands. ‘The 
path of peace and content had suddenly ended, leaving her on the brink of an 
abyss. This was three years ago. There had been a moment’s giddiness, then she 
had turned to climb the steep ascent. For she was what the world calls “ 
woman” and a brave woman. And the world is often right. Our deeds speak 
more for or against us than our words,—and as for our thoughts? How far we 
are responsible for them no one knows. But if the world knew them, would it judge 
us less kindly or more hardly ? God alone knows. 

Monica Vernon had married, in her teens, a literary man many years older than 
herself. That was twelve years ago. She was still a young woman—tall, slender, 
and dark-haired, noticeable more for an air of distinction than for any great beauty 
of feature. Her every movement was a dream, her every smile a burst of sun- 
light, her every tone a melody that rang in the ear long after, her every touch 
a caress. No wonder her path had been so smooth, for she was one of those 
rare women who never make an enemy. Her eyes had that fearless, straight 
look in them which impelled a belief in her absolute honesty and truth. The 
women loved her because she knew not how to flirt; the men respected her and 
made a friend of her for the same reason. She was not one of those women 
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who think every man who takes a pleasure in their society is a secret worshipper 
at their shrine. 
** All love worthy of the name is an honour,” she would often say. “It is the 
very best gift in one’s power, and every gift is a portion of the giver.” é 
And Monica Vernon had a strong sense of honour, such as is erroneously 
supposed to be an exclusive gift to men. Yet surely it is more a question of 
environment, tradition and conventionality than of sex. A good mother teaches 
her boys and girls the same truths: that a lie is cowardly, that tale-bearing is 
mean ; that to love self last, and to fear nothing but dishonour, are among the 
highest duties. She punishes both alike for the same lapses. ‘Then the boy is ' 
launched on the turbid stream of public school life, where, however, a certain 
code of honour filters many impurities. But the girl is handed over to a governess, 
who has often been reared on a system of makeshifts, and who has learned, in 
the grip of a stern necessity, the art of reticence amounting to deception. ‘There 
is no greater enemy to honour than a slavish fear. Sordid circumstance can so 
warp a gentle, naturally honourable woman, as to render her incapable of teaching 
her pupils to survey life from a high standpoint. ‘Thence grows up a whole crop 
of schoolroom tares, sown as seeds of small deceits, to blossom hereafter into 
coquetry and its veiled attendants. Whereas, had a girl the same training as her 
brother, the sense of honour that school-life knocks into him with a heavy hand 
would in her, too, become habit, and finally second nature. 
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| Monica Vernon had no sister, but several brothers and male cousins ; and she had 
h shared in as many of their sports as was possible to a healthy, well-proportioned 
| girl, ‘Thus it came to pass that every one wondered when she gave her hand, 
and apparently her heart with it, to the grave and studious Henry Vernon. He 
b was many years her senior, but his clean-cut and clean-shaven face wore an air of 


youth, notwithstanding the deep vertical lines between the eyes which told of long 
| concentrated thought. She had been much chaffed by her brothers and cousins 
when her engagement was announced, but they ceased to jeer when they saw that 
the man ef books could ride to hounds as straight as Monica herself, and wore his 
hair as short as their soldier selves. 

She had met Henry Vernon at a country house where they were staying 
for some hunting, and he had extricated her from the grasp of an “ envious 
sliver,” thereby saving her from an ugly accident. Then he had played billiards 
with her on off days, and, best of all, had never talked books to her, but had 
actually condescended to discuss Zhe /ie/d—her only reading—with her. She was 
sure she liked him, and never dreamed that she did not love him until—until— 
three years ago, when her old playmate and cousin, Ralph Egerton, returned home 
from ten years’ soldiering in India. 

In their happy childhood days he had always taken her part against the others, 
: and called her his “little wife,” though he had also pulled her hair, and her dog’s 
ears, and lamed her only pony. 

But he got his commission, and was in India before she knew Henry Vernon. 
In fact, they had met very little during his school and cramming days, and both had 
forgotten all about the old times—until—until he had come home, three years ago. 

And now, Monica Vernon must look facts steadily in the face. Her duty was 








plain. She was one of those women whose souls are like a crystal mirror; she | 
could not but see the right, though, being human, she shrank from following it at 
once. Tor the past three years she had chosen to dwell in a fool’s paradise, and 
now must face the purgatory to which it leads those of us from whose eyes the 
scales of folly have fallen; for the blind there is but one step—into the inferno. 
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A great pity had grown in Monica’s heart for the man she had married in 


“those foolish days of spring, 
When life was rapture and youth divine.” 


Now, alas! youth had flown, love was of the earth, and only pity divine. 
Henry Vernon had never been well since a fall in the hunting-field, and was 
therefore cut off from all bodily exercise. The usual result followed: he began to 
suffer from insomnia, developed nervous irritability, spent long hours alone in his 
study, and ceased to take an interest in his wife’s outdoor pursuits. Then came 
a severe money loss, and at last he found himself unable to comply with his 
publisher’s urgent request for a new novel. Only that morning he had said to 
Monica, as he rose from breakfast: “The power of imagination has left me, and I 
have no reason to think it will return.” Then he had shut himself into his study, 
and she felt instinctively that he had no wish for her company.  Civilised man 
retains many attributes of the animal and the savage. He craves solitude in his 
pain, even as a woman seeks sympathy in hers. 

“Yes,” mused Monica, “the world did it know all would call me a ‘wicked 
woman,’ perhaps even a ‘bad woman.’ It expects so much more of poor weak 
women than it does of strong men and itself! But I think I am only a very 
hopeless, miserable human being, who has fallen into a pit she might have avoided 
if it had only been pointed out to her! I must rebel a little, for I had no 
warning. How could I have dreamed of such a thing? Why did no one tell me 
what love was before it was too late? Ah! if my mother had only been alive she 
would not have let me marry so young! I knew what horses were, and brothers— 
but not husbands—how could I? And then Ralph came just like a brother. How 
was I to know?—how was I to know? O God! why—why—why did he come 
back? I was content and happy, yes, happy and faithful and true—but now!” 
She leant forward and sat staring with hard eyes into vacancy, then rose suddenly. 
“Yes, I will go to him; he shall hear me. I can bear this—this deceit—no longer ; 
he shall know me for what I am, he shall judge me—ah!” She had spoken these 
words aloud as she reached the door. ‘‘ He wants a plot for his novel: he shall 
have it—he shall have it!” 

In another minute Monica had crossed the hall to the door of her husband’s 
study. For a moment she stood in an attitude of listening, then turned the 
handle gently. 

“May I come in?” she asked. 

Thinking he answered, she entered. Henry Vernon was sitting at his 
writing-table, but he was not writing. His head was bowed upon his hands. 
Monica at first thought he was asleep, and had almost decided to go away, when 
he made a movement and started. 

“Oh, it’s you, Monica,” he said wearily, as he hastily drew a large sheet of 
blotting-paper over something in front of him. “What do you want?” There 
was irritation in his tone—but she was used to that. Besides, she was only 
thinking of her own troubles, so she sat down in an armchair with her back to the 
window before replying. 


“T came to see how you were getting on, Henry,” she said, lamely enough, 
playing with the ribbons of her gown. 

“Getting on? If you mean writing, I am not getting on at all. And I wish 
you would not eternally ask the same question. I shall never write a line again.” 

“ Forgive me, dear,” she said penitently. “I won't ask it again; but I came— 
I came, because—I think I’ve a plot for you, Henry.” 
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He smiled incredulously. “Indeed! I didn’t know you had an atom of 
romance in your composition.” 

“You see you didn’t know me!’ 
may as well hear it, don’t you think ?” 

“Where did you get it?” he asked languidly, resting his head on his hand. 

“Out of my heart,” she had nearly said, but changed it to, “ Out of my head.” 

It was his turn to laugh, a joyless laugh—as hers had been. Hope had left 
them both, making no promise of return, 

“Out of your head?” he queried. 

“Yes ; I know you don’t give my head credit for much, as I never read, but— 

‘ Is it a racing story? Some one run away with?” 

“*No—no one is run away with”—she repeated his words slowly, yet distinctly. 

“Well, tell me it.” He began to feel interested in spite of himself. His sense 
of humour had of late taken unto itself the sleep his other senses craved; but 
the bare notion of Monica—his sporting little wife—giving him, the successful 
novelist, a plot, was irresistibly comic. 

“ Suppose ” began Monica, in a low, trembling voice. 

He thought her hesitation arose from a natural’ shyness. 

“Suppose?” said her husband encouragingly. 

“ Suppose—” she began again, carrying her* hands to her throat, vainly hoping 
to still the deafening heart-throbs, which it seemed to her must be as audible to 
him as to herself—‘ Suppose a woman who has married for love—yes, for love—a 


? 


She gave an odd little laugh. “ But you 


” 





” 


clever man a great deal older than herself—— 

“Like you and me—yes ?” interposed her husband, with an awakening humour 
in his tone. 

“And that after many happy years together,” she went on, not having heard 
his remark, and with a calm that astonished her—Monica did not know that in every 
woman there is the germ of a tragedy actress—“she suddenly found that she had 
not known what love was when she married.” 

“Ts that like you and me?” Henry Vernon asked, with a smile. He was 
playing with a paper-knife. 

“Don’t interrupt me, please, or I shall lose the thread,” she pleaded. “ After 
many years, she found that what she had thought to be love was only admiration, 
respect, friendship, strong friendship.” She did not like to add “pity.” 

“Excuse my saying so, my dear Monica, but so far the plot is not exactly 
original.” 

“Ts it not? I don’t know, you see; I never read. I thought perhaps it was. 
Well, they led a very peaceful life—you mustn’t think she wasn’t happy ; she was, 
and she would never have found it out if——” Her voice broke. 

“Speak a little louder, my dear, and turn your face towards me: I think I am 
getting deaf as well as blind, from want of sleep.” And he sighed a sigh that 
went to her heart. Yet she must go on—for she had entered the confessional. 

“She would never have found it out if—” she paused and clutched her throat— 
“if some one—a man—hadn’t come—and she found at last—that she knew what 
love was.” 

Monica sat up straight, looking steadily at her husband, who was shading his 
eyes with one hand while the other drew hieroglyphics on the blotting-paper. “ You 
understand, don’t you, it wasn’t the man’s fault——” 

“Of course not; it rarely is when a woman tells the story of another woman, 
but if I am to write it——” 

“Oh, I'll help you with the woman’s part.” 
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“*1 came to see how you were getting on, Henry.'” 


“‘ Very well, and leave me the husband and the lover? But go on; I don’t see 
much plot yet,” and he smiled indulgently, but indifferently, suppressing a yawn. 

“Don't you? Then you must make one. I want you to understand that they 
are all what is called good people, and that the wife loves——” She clenched 
her hands as she ceased abruptly. 


“ Both? Evidently a roomy-hearted woman.” 
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“ Ah! you won’t understand! The husband is so good and clever and kind— 
she looks upon him as a dear friend *i 

“ Quite enough for an old fellow like him. I think you said he was old?” 

“Yes, but I want you to understand that this woman did not mean any harm, 
any more than the man——” 

“Of course she didn’t—but are you quite sure about him?” 

“ Quite sure!” 
believe that such a thing could happen to her without any warning.” 

“No, I can’t believe that, not if she was a woman with a well-regulated mind. 
3ut how is it all to end?” 

“She is to tell her husband, and ask him to help her.” 

Monica had risen and was moving the ornaments on the mantelpiece in an 


Her eyes flashed. ‘Perhaps you, being a husband, can’t 


aimless fashion. 

“Um!” Henry Vernon said: “that might be made a strong scene—decidedly 
dramatic, almost melodramatic.” His eyes followed her every movement now. 

* But not impossible ?” 

“On the contrary, possible—though barely probable.” He seemed to meditate. 
“ And the lover—what about him? is she to tell him that she means to confess 
to her husband ? ” 

“T never thought of that,” breathed Monica into the little vase she had in her 
hand. “Do you think she ought ?” 

“T think he ought to have a chance, certainly, of stating his views melo- 
dramatically, for the sake of the story,—besides, I gather you wish him to be a 
very admirable being who has simply caught the love-fever in a moment’s flash ? 
Happy thought ! we'll call our novel the ‘ Bacillus of Love,’ though I fancy neither 
the theory nor the title are original; but then nothing is in itself, it is only the 
way things are put. Well, Monica, is that the end? You'll forgive my saying 
the story seems a trifle commonplace.” 

“You think so?” and Monica’s trembling lips curled upward a little scornfully. 
“T thought, in novels, the husband in such cases was always a brute, so the wife 
had some excuse? You don’t seem to understand, Henry,”—she spoke in the 
abject tones of utter self-abasement,—“ that the husband was so good there was no 
excuse for her.” 

“None? I thought you said she couldn’t help it? The love-bacillus caught 
her when she felt most secure, which is the aggravating habit of bacilli.” 

Monica bit her lip. This jesting tone was terrible to her. How was she to 
get the absolution her soul craved if he would not give a serious opinion ? 

“You talk as if you didn’t believe it possible for a woman to——” 

“Fall in love without knowing it? Frankly, then, I do not. Given a handsome 
young man—such a man, for instance, as your cousin Ralph—I cam imagine a vain, 
empty-headed young woman, leading a morbid, introspective life, not a healthy 
outdoor one like yours, Monica, liking to fancy herself in love, and so make a 
man think himself in love with her. Men are vain and women i 

Monica made a movement of impatience. 





“IT see you are only jeering at my plot, so I will go. I am sorry I teased you 
with it.” The strain upon her nerves was almost unbearable, still—she could 
not go unshriven. 

“Don’t be angry, my dear wife ; you really have been a help to me. When you 
came in—” he stopped, and pressed his hand to his forehead involuntarily—* I 
was feeling my brain would not stand this much longer—this sleeplessness—but 
you have cheered me by diverting my thoughts to your little story. I suppose 
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you got it, by-the-bye, from one of your women friends?” He watched het 
narrowly, but she kept her face averted. 

““No-o, not exactly a friend, but I know her very well.” She had reached the 
door, and made a last stand. “ You think she ought to warn the man that she 
means to tell her husband? And if he advises her not to, what then?” 

“He’d be scarcely human if he did otherwise, I fear. But, seriously, my dear 
Monica, I think we should bear the burden of our own errors, striving of course 
to redeem them. ‘The courage of silence is greater than the courage of speech, 
Candid confession is not always as good for one’s soul—certainly not for other 
people’s—as silent endurance.” 

“Ah, but when the woman is not strong enough to help herself?” 

“Then I suppose she must get other people to help her. But so long as the 
wrong is only in thought let her fight her battle alone with her own conscience, 
The dignity, the decency of reticence demands it.” 

“ And the man?” 

“Well, if he’s good for anything at all, honour will keep him firm.” 

Monica let go the door-handle, and coming back, leant over and kissed her 
husband’s brow reverentially. 

“Thank you. I think I understand now,” 

He put out his hand and drew her closer. Monica conquered an impulse to 
shrink away. He raised his eyes to her face and scanned it earnestly. ‘There was 
a strange, almost wild look in his eyes which she could not meet. 

“Your head is aching, is it not?” she faltered. “ Why don’t you go and lie 
down ?” 

“T can't. The moment I lie down I am wide awake, and the pain in my 
head maddening. But I don’t want to talk about it.” 

He stopped speaking, as his hand fell on the blotting-paper in front of him. 
Monica stood irresolute. 

“T wish I could do something. Will you not let me send for Dr. Blayne ?” 

“No, my dear child, he can do nothing.” He paused and looked at her with 
a curious smile, as if the wraith of comedy had kissed his pale, thin lips. Then a 
tender wistful look crept into his keen eyes, as he went on soothingly: “TI shall 





be better soon. Have a little patience. And don’t you worry, my dear wife: you 
have been very, very good to me—my greatest, nay, my only comfort in these dark 
days. Never forget that, whatever happens, I thank God for my dear wife.” 

His voice grew strangely solemn; for one brief moment he held her in his 
arms, then put her almost brusquely from him. 

““Go now, my dear: I want to be alone.” 

She stood with the crimson of shame on her brow and the chill of remorse at 
her heart. ‘Then he opened the door and gently pushed her out. 

x * + * + * 

Slowly, and with the sense of some intangible dread strong upon her, Monica 
Vernon returned to her sunny drawing-room, which, in its bright array of warm 
tints and charm of sweet-scented flowers, mocked her misery. 

“Tt has done no good—none,” she mused : “*he——” 

*“ Ah! you’ve come at last!” said a man’s cheery voice, with that tender thrill 
in it which betrays the lover, and of which he himself is generally supremely 
unconscious. “I’ve been smoking for the benefit of your roses. Hullo! what’s up? 
You’ve been crying, dear little woman! Is Henry ill as well as worried?” And 
as he spoke, Ralph Egerton—tall, strong, and good to gaze upon—stepped from 
the conservatory, and eagerly grasped his cousin’s hands, 
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“Let go my _ hands, 
Ralph, please: you're hurt- 
ing me.” 

“Am I? Im so sorry. 
Sit down here by me, 
and tell me _ what’s. the 
matter.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing more 
than you know. ‘The money’s 
quite gone, and he hasn't 
slept for nights ; and, Ralph, 
he looks so ill—I’m fright- 
ened about him.” 

“Then he must be bad, 
for I know no one to beat 
you for pluck.” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t talk 
like that!” she exclaimed 
passionately. ‘‘ Pluck ? I’ve 
none—none !” and the tears 
came into her voice and 
veyes. “ How little you 
know me, either of you! 
Why—-why will you, of all 
people, give me credit for 
what I don’t deserve? I’m 

: a coward, the meanest, most 
ied despicable coward in the 
whole world!” 

‘Very well, dear,” he 
said, in the coaxing tone 





of superiority one uses 
to a child, “if it is any 
“*Let go my hands, Ralph, please.'’ comfort to call yourself 
names, do, by all means. 

But I’d rather you’d call me them—nearer the mark.” 

She raised her heavy eyes to his face, and the misery in them rent his heart, 
though, man-like, he could find no word to comfort her. 

“Ralph, the world would call me a wicked woman and a bad wife if it could 
see into my heart.” 

“ Pshaw ! what does it matter what the world would call you? I know better. 
Isn’t that enough ?” 

“Ah, but,” she moaned, “he called me his greatest comfort just now, and 
thanked God for his dear wife.” 

Ralph Egerton bit his lip, and rising, paced the room with his eyes on the 
carpet before he attempted to reply. Then, as is the wont of many strong and 
brave men, he evaded the point at issue. For it is in the nature of ordinary 
men to fence with psychology. They are made more for action than for thought. 

“ Ain’t you getting a bit morbid?” he asked finally. 

“Oh! I knew you would say that!” she muttered, indignation driving the tears 
back. “You men always call conscience morbidity! Answer me, Ralph, answer 
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me,”—she went up to him, and held him by the lapels of his coat,—‘ you have 
a conscience, don’t you feel the wrong of it all?” 

He put his hands on her shoulders, and looked down at her very tenderly and 
pityingly. 

“Not in the way you do, my poor little Monny. I don’t know about a 
conscience, but I have a bit of a code, and I should have thought you would 
have found that out by now.” 

“Oh!” She blushed vividly, as she lowered her head and broke gently from 
him. ‘You think because we’ve only cared She hesitated. 

He let her go quickly, and stood aloof with folded arms. “I think we are 
human, and being human we had to care for each other,” he said, with decision, 
“because we couldn’t help it any more than the magnet can help attracting 
the needle. We didn’t try to care. We rather tried to do the other thing when we 
found it out; but there’s a something mysterious—call it affinity or what you like— 
beats us, and you and I are not worse sinners than those who pass through the 
fire to qualify for pardoned saints hereafter. We’ve wronged no one; on the 
contrary, we’ve done our level best to—to 








Confound it, my dear child, I can’t 
explain, but surely you see what I’m driving at, don’t you? I’m a great hulking 
booby, and I only want you to understand that I’m a great deal better for caring 
for you, and trying to live up to you, than I should have been if—if I hadn’t.” 

He sat down beside her, drawing her gently towards him. And poor Monica 
no longer attempted to resist, but let her head rest on the shoulder, which in 
the days of their childhood had always been her refuge, and burst into a passion 
of tears. And he tried to comfort her in the old way, the only way that came 
naturally to him, which was to let her weep while he dumbly stroked her hair. 
At last she raised her head and slipped quietly back to her corner of the sofa, 
striving to check the sobs that shook her fragile body, and to force her trembling 
lips to obey her soul’s behest. 

“Help me, dear, help me to be better—not good, I can never be that—but 
better: won’t you, Ralph?” she pleaded piteously. 

He took the little shaking hand she held out to him, and pressed it in both 
his own. ‘Then he raised it to his lips and kissed it. 

“Wasn't that our compact from the first? ‘To help each other ?” 

“Ves, yes; but I’m so bad and—miserable. It’s——” 

“ What ?” 

“Tt’s Henry. I feel—oh, can’t you understand what I feel?” 

“T think I do.” He rubbed his forehead helplessly. 

“No, I don’t think you do quite. Sometimes I feel as if he were all the soul 
I had ; and to see him suffer—oh! You see, it isn’t the same: you’ve no wife.” 

“ My dear little Monica, don’t let us go over that old ground again. You know 
what I think about that.” 

“Oh yes, I know you don’t blame me, because . 

“Blame you? I should be sorry to blame any one but myself. You know 
how I love and admire you for your truth and honesty.” 





“My truth! My honesty! Ah, that’s just where you are so wrong! For pity’s 
sake don’t praise me, Ralph, for what I feel is my greatest sin.” 

“Tt is no sin to love and to conquer.” 

“Ah! but I can’t conquer! I cannot help loving you, dear! Put yourself 
in his place. Would you praise me?” 


He made a gesture of impatience. 
“JT am not in his place. If I were, I should do as he does,” 
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“T can’t bear to deceive him.” 

“Would it make him happier to know, do you think? Do you think it will 
do any good to relieve your conscience selfishly at the cost of his happiness-—to 
make him miserable because you are ? You know he cares for you—I am willing 
to admit that he cares nearly as much as I do. You have been a good wife to 
him ; you have done your duty. It would be better for some of us if there were 
more wives like you.” 

“Oh, Ralph !” 

“JT am judging you as he does, by your actions. Your thoughts, no man 
living has any right to.” 

“Ah, but if they are wicked, disloyal thoughts ?’ 

“JT should imagine that, being human, we are all liable to have such thoughts. 


’ 


We can’t help them coming, but we need not invite them to stay.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Ah, Ralph, that’s just where I’m so wicked! I don’t always want them 
to go.” 

He was silent, leaning his elbows on his knees and twisting the ends of his 
moustache. 

“Vou can’t answer. You know it is wicked—bad.” 

“And if I were to say,” he began rather hoarsely, “that I was rowing in the 
same boat, would that make it any better for you? Don’t you think,” he went 
on, straightening himself, and standing in front of her, with his hands in his 
pockets, and the muscles of his strong, manly face working— Don’t you think, 
Monny dear, that if we are to brace each other up to what—well, what seems to 
be our duty to others and to ourselves, that we had better leave our thoughts in 
limbo? We have got our hands pretty full——’ 

He sat down again, and took her hand. 

“T don’t want to preach—God knows I’m no saint—but we’ve both a stiffish 
game to play, and we—at least I—can only play it by keeping my head cool. 


? 


It'll get easier after a bit, no fear. Time is on our side, and he’s a pretty cool 
hand, and no mistake.” 

“You are always right,” she breathed, and she gave his hand a tender little 
squeeze, 

“Would to Heaven I were! But it'll come right in the end, please God.” 

“Yes, please God! Always say that, Ralph: it helps, you know.” 

“T’m afraid one says it often without meaning it. However, I'll try to. Now 
tell me, what can I do to help you and Henry? Bar money—l’ve none of that, 
you know at least not enough to do any good.” 

“Oh, we shall do with my settlement-money, and I want you to sell my 
horses.” 

“Tl do better—I’ll buy them. Anything else?” 

“Cheer Henry up. Get him to go away somewhere—a sea voyage.” 

“Will Norway do? I can manage leave for that now, and the Cape later on, 
perhaps—eh ? ” 

“Oh, Ralph, will you really?” 

“Not if you look at me like that, nor if you want to come too.” He folded 
arms heroically. 

“Very well, I'll stop at home.” 


hi 
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“And hunt my horses that were yours.” 
“But you'll write, now and then, Ralph?” A world of sad entreaty in 
her tone. 
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“Yes, dear, I'll try to.” Then he rose abruptly. “I think Ill go and talk 
Norway over with him. ‘The sooner the better. Insomnia’s an awful thing. Brain 
wants rest, change.” 

She jumped up eagerly. 

“Yes, yes—go to him now. He is always glad to see you. I'll take you.” 

He put her gently back as she was opening the door. 

“Don’t you bother; I’d rather go alone: can manage things better alone.” 
He looked wistfully at her, and their eyes met; hers, with the light of her soul 
in them, blinded him. His fell to the violets at her waist. 

“Give me my guerdon, Monny. [ll try to be content with those violets. I 
was going to ask for something more, but I can’t while you look at me like that. 
Give me the violets; they’ll help me to ‘be good,’ as you call it!” 

He laughed an odd, nervous laugh, and the red on his cheeks deepened under 
the tan. She unfastened the violets, pinning them into his coat with fingers 
that trembled. 

“You are very good to me, dear,” she said simply. 

A sort of shame came over him. He began to realise how much greater was 
her trial than his temptation. What right had he, in his coarse man’s nature, to 
attempt to unravel the delicate network of a woman’s conscience, and dare to call 
it morbid ? 

“For God’s sake, Monica,” he exclaimed, in an onrush of bitter self-loathing, 
“don’t talk about my being ‘good’! Good! and to you? Great Scott! haven't 
I brought misery on you by my very existence? You were happy enough until I 
came! Why, the whole of my life in this world and the next won't be able to 
‘atone for the curse I’ve been to you, you poor innocent darling !” 

Her slender hand across his mouth, and a whispered “ Hush!” stopped his 
further utterance. He yielded to a passionate impulse, and seizing her fingers, held 
them to his lips. 

“Don’t, please don’t! You only make things harder.” She shivered as she 
spoke, and paled to her lips. 

He let her hand fall. 

Then the spasm of pain passed from her face like a cloud before sunshine. 
“ Ralph, listen, dear! It may be wrong, but I can’t help thinking, perhaps God, 
not the devil, sent this love to us; for I do believe that out of it is coming 
strength to me, and greater sympathy with all other poor tempted creatures. Because 
you have been strong, dear, you have made me respect you—though you have 
made me love you more—and think better of other men for your sake. Please go 
on helping me, Ralph.” 

“Then we mustn’t have any more talks like this! We'll just ‘put out the light 
and close the page,’ and begin another, eh, littke Monny? ‘There’s lots to be got 
out of life by skimming the surface of things. And talking of light reminds me 
I want another smoke badly, so I’ll just go and have a pipe with Henry. T'll 
look in again before I go, and tell you what I think of him.” 

* * * * * * * 


” 


” 


“T think, thank God! I was just in time! 


was Ralph Egerton’s ejaculation as 
he left the house an hour later. ‘There was that paper he said he was writing, 
‘in case anything happened to him,’ that he hid when I went in. ‘That meant 
mischief, I know. Vernon is not the man for the selfish, clumsy cruelty of blowing 
his brains out and leaving the wife he loved with a legacy of shame, and perhaps 
remorse, because he feels the world uncomfortable. Insomnia plays the very deuce 
with a man, so he isn’t quite responsible. However, I don’t think that there will 
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“Then Ralph's note was brought to her. 


be any accident now. The devil has a little familiar bottle-imp that he sends in 
the guise of a comforter to brain-racked mortals, but I think the familiar fiend is 
tightly corked and in safe keeping now. Dr. Blayne will, at any rate, dole him 
out in safe doses, and give poor Monny pretty stringent directions. But she must 
never know—that I was only just in time, poor little darling! She suffers enough as 
it is! Now to fetch Blayne, and clear the decks for action!” 
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He was not a stoic or a saint, so he smiled grimly as his groom handed him 
the ribbons. “A cast-iron idiot—that’s what Z am!” was the thought that brought 
the smile. ‘“So-ho! mare! Steady, old girl, steady!” And as he turned into 
the high road, there came a thought—of which was born a sigh and a benediction : 
“Heaven bless her for a good woman !” 

He had not returned to Monica, for he had no intention of telling her how he 
came by the bottle of chloral in his pocket. So he merely left this note, to be 
given to her at once :— 

“Goto him. He’s better, but must get sleep to-night. He has given me permission 
to fetch Dr. B. Don’t leave him. We shall start for Norway within the week, 
please God !” RALPH.” 

* # # # # * * 


Monica had sat down in the low chair in which she had been reading earlier 
in the afternoon, when Ralph left her. The little book still lay where it had 
fallen. With a sigh, after long and painful musing, she picked it up, and read :— 

“No memorie liveth in the heart so long or so sweetlie as that of a love slaine 
by honoure.” 


“Not ‘slaine,’ oh, not ‘slaine’!” she murmured—‘ raised—raised by honour, 
and”—her voice sank into one long sigh— and time.” 

Then, as her mind travelled back down the vista of years, when she and Ralph 
had been “children with young flowers playing,” some lines she had lately conned 
till she knew them by heart came to her for her comfort. 





** Beyond all love, the love that full of deepest yearning 
Can still that yearning deep, 
And wait, though far within the great soul-fires are burning, 
And through the soul wild longings leap. 


**This is the love that wins. And though to mortal seeming 
It win not here at all ; 
Though half its triumph seem to careless eyes mere dreaming, 
Mere staring at a granite wall: 
“Vet still I say that this, the love of soul, prevaileth, 
And no love else shall last ; 
Is all afire with joy when every faint love paleth, 
Wins, when all lesser loves are past.” 


Then Ralph’s note was brought to her. She read it, and was about to press it 
to her lips, desisted, and tore it up instead. And a light came into the sad 
eyes. 

Then she went to her husband. 
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Village Stocks, Eydon., 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE VILLAGE JOTTINGS. 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE might almost be termed an undiscovered county, 

so little is known of its beauties and associations by the general public. A 

good many people may know it as the home of the Pytchley, famous 
amongst packs in a famous fox-hunting district. The student of architecture may 
know it as the setting of some of his fairest gems; but it is quite unusual to put 
forth Northamptonshire as a happy hunting ground for lovers of pretty scenery and 
good buildings, having historical associations to ennoble and _ sanctify them both. 
And yet it is so,—the scenery has a beauty all its own, it never wearies the eye 
with an endless flat plain, nor the spirit with an oppressively large hill that blocks 
out the view beyond. Here, in a dip, the road runs through a solitary secluded 
lane, with its grass sides, its ditches full of ferns and wild flowers, and its hedges 
of old hawthorn mingling in the early summer their sweet May scent with the yet 
sweeter beans in flower beyond; then in a few minutes the road rises to the top 
of a hill, with a view around for miles over undulating woods and fields, with here 
and there the famous spires—proud landmarks of centuries—pointing upwards from 
their villages to help men’s minds to noble thoughts and teach them from the 
beauties of the present how much they owe to the painstaking industry of the past. 
Pleasant as the scenery is, these buildings of the past, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, are the glory of the county. Northamptonshire has been specially fortunate 
in producing everything requisite for building, and having been always a rich county, 
its inhabitants have left behind them such grand legacies to posterity as Peterborough 
Cathedral, the monumental work of the Fenland Monks; Burghley House, built by 
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Market House, Rothwell. 
(Built by Sir Thomas Tresham, 17th century, and left unfinished until 1887.) 


the great Cecil; Kirby Hall, now, alas, in ruins, a palace of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Rushton Hall, the home of Sir Thomas Tresham (who built such quaint conceits 
as the Triangular Lodge, the New Build at Lyveden, and the Market House at 
Rothwell) ; Apethorpe ; Castle Ashby; Drayton, successively embellished by the 
De Veres, Greenes, Mordaunts, and Sackvilles ; Rockingham, Fawsley, and among the 
smaller places, Ashby St. Ledgers, Canons Ashby, Woodcroft, an old moated grange, 
and Northborough, an Edwardian manor-house, and many fine churches. 


“In this Shire a Travyller maye in the highwaies as he commonly Travelleth, 
number in some Places twenty, at some stations thirty, or more Parishe Churches. And 
so much the rather for that the most parte of the steeples in all that Countie are 
carried very high with a kinde of Spire like unto a Pyramys.” 


These are the quaint words of Norden, one of our earliest county historians. 
The county has thus long been celebrated for containing “more spires and more 
squires than any other county in England.” Some malicious person has tried to 
add “more mires,” and another “more haughtiness and less hospitality,” and 
another, trying to stick to the truth, “springs and spinsters.” Space forbids any 
description of the churches, as well as any attempt to enter into the history and 
chronicles of the large “salutarie and profitable Seates,” or the romances of the 
small ones that are still remaining, of which, to quote Norden again, “ No Shire 
within this Realme can answere the like Number of Noblemen.” 

The numerous and humble villages with their associations claim to be noticed. 
They are better worth attention than those in most counties, owing to their 
well-built stone houses, many of which are of the seventeenth and latter part of 
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the sixteenth centuries. 
The picturesque irregu- 
larity of the buildings, 
the exquisite tints of 
the lichens on the 
stones, interspersed 
with bits of old brick 
here and there, the high 
pitched thatched roofs 
with their growths of 
vegetation, and some- 
times the _ brightly- 
painted outside shut- 
ters and doors, produce 
a glow of colour 
foreign to many Eng- 
lish dwellings. 

When the Wars of 

the Roses ended, the 
need for fortified 
houses declined ; this, 
coupled with the rise 
of the woollen industry 
and the buying of 
estates by merchants, 
was the starting point 
of domestic building 
in the country; so it 
came about that the 
rich and_ prolific soil 
of Northamptonshire —ae 
soon attracted those School (17th Century), Burton Latimer. 
able to invest money. 
Agriculture was not, however, the only remunerative occupation that attracted 
money to the county. The shoe trade was from an early date one of its staple 
industries, presumably from the animals’ hides being near to the oak bark of the 
forests, necessary to tan them. Another important trade was the smelting of 
iron, which had been carried on from the Roman period till the wood became too 
valuable for burning. 

The villages are in most cases built along both sides of a road, having one 
main street and shorter offshoots. The houses face the street, with no gardens in 
front—these being “‘ out backway.” In some cases there is a green with the houses 
situated all round it, and generally with trees in the middle; formerly it was the 
chosen spot for the village stocks to mete out their punishment. The houses are 
built of the stone of the district, and there seems to have been hardly a lordship 
in olden times without its quarry. By far the prettiest stones are the yellow and 
red of the middle and south of the county, of a rich warm colour when new, but 
assuming with age more beautiful tints than the cold grey tones of the celebrated 
northern quarries. The roofs were originally thatched, except in the district of 
Collyweston, where the so-called slates have been and are used extensively. These 
“slates” are split slabs of limestone, and in course of time get a good weather- 
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beaten colour ; but no 
roofing equals, either 
for practical comfort 
or picturesque aspect, 
the old-fashioned 
“thack ” — warm in 
winter and cool in 
summer; it has the 
further attribute of 
collecting the green 
mosses and stonecrops 
in patches on its brown 
ground - work, thus 
imparting additional 
beauty and colour to 
the stone walls. Red 
tiles seem to have 
been used on the 
larger houses only ; 
now, alas! unsympa- 
thetic blue slates, with 
their accompanying flat 
roofs are coming into 
vogue. The high or 
“steer” roofs are of 
great value in forming 
an effective outline ; 
they are edged with 
stone coping, which 
is sometimes  over- 
lapped, producing a 
Almshouse, Weekley. pretty serrated appear- 
ance; the copings 
supported by solid moulded corbels, and always surmounted with moulded caps 
when not, as is often the case, finished off with a chimney. The chimneys are a 
characteristic feature, being handsome solid stone structures with a projected base 
and moulded cornice uniting two or more separate shafts. Mullioned windows 
always accompanied the high roofs, and often gabled dormers remain to increase 
the picturesqueness of the sky-line. 

The water supply has been of great value to the county, few shires being so 
amply and conveniently supplied. It is a noteworthy fact that Northamptonshire 
receives no water from outside, all its springs and its six rivers—the Nene, Welland, 
Avon, Leam, Cherwell, and Ouse—rise within itself. In old days the Fens floated 
men and merchandise up to the Peterborough district ; and the Nene, besides being 
a waterway, served to turn many mills that are still a distinct feature in the 
district. They originally belonged to the abbots of Peterborough or St. James, 
and oftentimes proved a bone of contention between them and the inhabitants. 
Of other old mills there are few now left, the wooden windmills having become 
rare objects. Three of the rivers rise on Naseby Field—the Nene and the Welland 
flowing to the Wash, and the Avon to meander through Warwickshire on its way 
to join the Severn. ‘These spring heads are, as it were, the focus of the water that 
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Village Shops, Lowick. 


rested on this high table-land in the Midlands. Though modern drainage has 
effected a vast change, it is still comprehensible how the Royalist cavalry got 
stuck in the bogs and failed utterly to act, and “the King and the kingdom were 
both lost.” Naseby, unlike Edge Hill, seems to have lost its landmarks of the 
battle in the inclosures and cultivation that have taken place since; the only certain 
landmarks remaining are the Sulby Hedges mentioned as protecting the King’s 
Dragoons, and a ford where the road farther on crosses the Welland, called 
Slaughterford. Naseby spire is now a distinct feature in the surrounding landscape ; 
but up till later years the “Old Man” presented a truncated appearance, having 
for its apex a copper ball that was originally brought to England from the siege 
of Boulogne. This odd appearance gave rise to the couplet: 
*“ Naseby ‘Old Man’ was meant for a spire, 
But Naseby poor farmers could raise it no higher.” 


Charles I. is always an attractive personality in reminiscences of that time, and 
we can imagine him returning to the county in less than two years as a_ prisoner 
at his own palace of Holdenby. This lordly pile was built by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and dedicated to “that most holy Saint” Queen Elizabeth; it was sold 
eventually to James I. It had “no fellow in England that was out of Her 
Majesty’s hands.” Only some gateways are now left, and a small portion of the old 
house imbedded in the new. The commanding, stately position, the beautiful 
gardens with their terraces, moats and arbours, the pleasant fishponds, and the 
park with the frisking deer and conies, must have united to make a prisoner’s life 
as easy as might be; and even now in its diminished splendour there is no fairer 
place in all Northamptonshire, and no more charming view, speaking to our minds 
alike of the historic past and the peaceful present, than that seen from Holdenby, 
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looking across the grass 
meadows stocked with 
sheep and oxen and 
studded with magni- 
ficent trees, to the 
wooded heights of 
Althorp opposite. 
Whyte Melville puts 
it vividly before us in 
his “ Holmby House,” 
with the bowling green 
at Althorp, and the 
touching faithfulness 
of Bosvile fishing 
on Brampton Bridge, 
being discovered as he 
delivered a letter from 
the Queen to Charles 
passing by to Bough- 
ton to play bowls at 
my Lord Vaux’s. 
Lord Vaux’s mansion 
has been swept away 
and a new house built, 
but the spacious bowl- 
ing green is still there, 
green and level as of 
yore. 

Boughton (not to 
be confused with the 


Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Gateways, Holdenby House (part of Charles |.'s Palace.) Boughton) is one of 





the typical villages with 
old red sandstone cottages; and towards the Northampton and Kettering road is 
the famous Fair Green. Looking at it on an ordinary day, it appears a dull 
sort of field enough, with a triangle of roads running across it, with some shady 
beech trees surrounding the outside; yet so important a part did fairs play in 
the life of our ancestors, that Boughton Green Fair was an epoch in the year, 
the annual meeting-place of many friends, the day for a yearly purchasing, and 
much fun and amusement. First getting its charter in the reign of Edward III. 
for three days—namely, on the vigil, the day, and the morrow of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist—it grew in importance and magnificence till in the eighteenth 
century it was attended by the grandees in coaches. Buckskin gloves and gold- 
laced hats were given among other prizes for wrestling, singlestick, races, etc. The 
ladies and gentlemen met to raffle, to see the shows, and went on to a ball in 
Northampton afterwards; even as late as 1822 “the neighbouring families of 
distinction ” breakfasted in the tea booth and mingled in the rustic holiday; now 
it is given over to the lower classes entirely, and the importance of the cattle and 
horse sales has immensely diminished. The reason why does not seem apparent, 
except in the general humidity of our climate; but the countryman will tell you 
“it’s most sure to be wet about Boughton Green Fair.” Welshmen still bring 
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Bowling Green, Boughton, where Charles |. played bowls. 


down to it droves of ponies, but their occupation of driving down cattle to the 
Southern fairs has ceased with the general opening of railway facilities. The Welsh 
Lane, down which they travelled through Northamptonshire, enters it by Boddington, 
and runs through Culworth, which was a halting-place; the lane is now a good 
road, and the handsome black cattle are no longer to be met toiling along. 

A great number of buildings, both barns and houses, exhibit a striped but 
picturesque effect, owing to the stones used being of dull red and white, built in 
layers. One of the best examples is the Bede House, at Higham Ferrers, which, 
with the magnificent church, the school, and cross in the churchyard, forms a 
most striking group. This decayed old borough, now taking new life in another 
way owing to the shoe trade, anciently belonged to the Ferrers family, who 
had a castle here; but its princely owners are overshadowed by the greatness of 
one of its humble shepherd boys, Henry Chicheley, who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and one of the greatest of Northamptonshire’s sons. It is said that he 
was found at Higham Ferrers by William of Wykeham tending his father’s sheep, 
like the great Giotto. However true that may be, he was sent by his great patron 
to study at his own newly founded college, and he rose by successive steps to be 
the highest dignitary of his native church. Rising superior to the factions of his 
age, he meted out punishment to the Lollards with one hand, and sternly opposed 
Papal aggression with the other, ever being one of the most zealous defenders of 
the rights and independence of his country. 

In the days of his prosperity he did not forget his humble birthplace ; and 
though St. John’s and All Souls’ at Oxford are the more famous of his foundations, 
yet at Higham Ferrers he set up a series of works that will bear comparison with 
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Churchyard Cross, and Archbishop Chicheley’s School, Higham Ferrers. 


any gifts of great men to their birthplace. The Bede House is now one large 
room used for occasional meetings ; it was originally endowed to support twelve old 
men (the first man being the prior), who lived in cabins and had one common 
large fireplace; the room is now cleared and the money paid to outside 
pensioners. ‘The windows were formerly filled with stained glass, and the bell still 
in its cote on the gable end was to call to prayers twice a day. The school 
opposite is built of white stone, of the architecture of the date; it is now too small 
for use. The college for secular canons, a grammar and science master and 
choristers, stood away from the church and town. 

The cross in the churchyard is a small one, but has a pretty decorated shaft, 
of course without its raison d’étre, the crucifix finial. There are several good 
village crosses left in the county, though lamentably few considering how every 
village had one in its churchyard, and often several wayside, market, and 
boundary ones besides. At Irthlingborough the carved Early English market cross 
has greatly perished ; its shaft was at one time used as a standard length, for the 
pole that measured different people’s portions of the adjoining meadows before the 
parish was enclosed, Another interesting market cross is in the centre of Old 
Brigstock, a well preserved structure of Renaissance design ; it has engraved on two 
sides of its head the Royal Arms, and on the other two “EF. R., 1586,” marking 
the date of its erection. On the shaft, in commemoration of our other queens, 
are cut “A. R., 1705,” “V.R.,” 1887. A story remains of the quarrels that took 
place in this village about the common lands, which resulted on one occasion in 
the gift of a church bell, that was rung thrice every day—at four and eleven in the 
morning and eleven at night. The story was that in the reign of Elizabeth a 
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Market Cross (16th Century), Brigstock. 


certain John Barton being threatened by Sir John Zouche that he would ruin him 
if he insisted upon his right to graze his animals on the common of Benefield, 
Barton replied that he would leave a cow that, pulled by the tail, would low three 
times a day, to be heard all over the common. 

The beautiful Eleanor crosses stand out, with one exception, a unique series of 
monuments erected to the memory of a noble wife and gracious queen, by King 
Edward I. At each place at which her body rested at night in the sad procession 
from Harby to Westminster a memorial cross was erected. Out of the fourteen or 
fifteen thus built, there only remains, besides the two in Northamptonshire, the one 
at Waltham, now a complete restoration. The magnificent one on the London 
road outside Northampton, near the gates of Delapré Abbey, has greatly suffered 
from modern restorations. That of Geddington has alone defied weather and 
repairs, and save for the loss of the actual cross at the top, remains intact, a superb 
tribute of Edward’s devotion. Geddington was an important place, being a royal 
manor contiguous to the chase, part of the sporting forest so dear to our kings, 
where in early days they had furnaces for iron smelting. By the time of 
Henry II. there was a castle, at which he held a council to raise money for one 
of the Crusades, and where in the reign of Henry III. there is mention of putting 
up Wainscot painted green, with gilt shields, by the King’s bed; so it must have 
been a luxurious palace for the times when Edward I. stayed there on his 
journey to Westminster. The beautifully sculptured figures of the queen are so 
situated as to face the shafts—an arrangement which rather spoils their effect, but 
is necessary to carry out the design of the whole. 

The little village cross at Brington, of which a good portion of the shaft is 
remaining, has the advantage of a beautiful situation: it stands under the spreading 
arms of an old elm tree by the churchyard gates, on the edge of the Althorp 
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heights, overlooking 
a magnificent view. 
Brington is of great 
interest to our Ameri- 
can cousins, as the 
relatives of George 
Washington lived 
there, on their removal 
from Sulgrave in 1610. 
Some of their tombs 
are in the church, and 
on one slab are carved 
the Washington arms, 
from which the well- 
known stars and = 
stripes were derived. 

Their house in Little 
Brington is so restored f 
as to be of little in- . 
terest, but in size it 
could never have ap- 
proached their manor- 
house at Sulgrave, 
which however never 
has been finished to 
this day. 

Another man of 
whom Americans may 
be justly proud was 
closely connected with 

Queen Eleanor's Cross, Delapré. Northamptonshire, 
Benjamin Franklin’s 
grandfather having been a blacksmith at Ecton village, near Northampton. 

A few miles south of Sulgrave is Astrop, a hamlet of King’s Sutton, which at 
one time must have been a large and fashionable resort, similar to Tunbridge 
Wells; for on the discovery of the virtue of a mineral spring, it appears to have 
attracted so many visitors that assemblies for cards and balls were rife. To where 
have the buildings suitable for the accommodation of the gay throng vanished 
without leaving any trace? And why has no contemporary gossip left us any 
chronicles of its ways and doings? ‘There are some curious old lines published in 
1786, on the abolition of the Goose Feast at Astrop, too long to quote entire, but ' 
from which we gather the wells were then out of date: 


an te. sradaniaiet 














** Where were ye cacklers of the Wells, 
Ye brilliant beaus and lovely belles? 
* * * * 


Astrop, once esteemed so clever, 


Now sinks for ever and for ever.” 


In connection with geese, there is a pretty old legend alluded to by Drayton, 
where the Nene 
‘¢ Falleth in her way with Weedon, where, ’tis said, 
St. Werburgh, princely born, a most religious maid, 


From these peculiar fields, by prayer, the wild fowl drove.” 














Queen's Cross, Geddington. 









Manor-house of the Tanfield Family, Gayton. 
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St. Werburgh, having 
come from her con- 
vent at Ely to be 
prioress of that at 
Weedon, the geese from 
the Fens followed her 
from affection, but did 
such damage to the 
corn-fields that by 
the farmers’ request she 
ordered them to take 
flight and never more 
appear at Weedon. 
They obeyed, after 
hovering round and 
round till one of their 
companions which had 
been killed was re- 
stored to them! St. 
Werburgh was_ buried 
at Chester afterwards, 
where the cathedral is 
dedicated to her, and 
on one of the miseri- 
cords is a_ carving 
descriptive of the old 
legend. 

Weedon was, in the 
days of Leland, “ much 

celebrated by carriars, 
Manor-house of the Tanfield Family, Gayton. bycause it stondeth 
hard by the famous 
way there commonely callid of the people ‘ Watheling Street.’” The carriers of 
those days used not even the lumbering old vehicles we still see plying between 
out-of-the-way places and market towns; but strings of packhorses, carrying 
their goods in sacks and panniers, led along by their attendants and putting up 
at night at an inn. 

The old village inns have been much restored and brought up to date, both 
outside and in. No longer are found the chimney corners with the fire on the 
hearth, the oak settle that kept off the draughts, the penny-in-the-slot brass tobacco- 
boxes, the conical copper beer-warmer, or the horns for drinking. Happily, the 
outside of some are left in good order; and among them one of the oldest is the 
“ Swan” at Harringworth, dating back to the fifteenth century. It must have been 
of great importance and size formerly ; the portion still remaining contains the old 
pointed archway leading to the courtyard. The Zouches were lords of Harring- 
worth from Edward I. to Charles I., and obtained leave from Richard II. to 
make a castle of their manor-house, and hold a yearly fair for three days and 
a weekly market. Between the house and the church was the Monumental 
Chapel, and, according to tradition, the vault communicated with the cellar, 
giving rise to the following verse by Ben Jonson, somewhat characteristic of the 
feelings of the day :— 
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Whenever I dye, let this be my fate, 
To lie by my good Lord Zouche, 
That when I’m a-dry to the tap I may hye, 
And go back again to my couch.” 
The castle and chapel are now completely demolished, the fair and market lost 
in oblivion, and the once important inn of the Zouches alone has survived as a 
village “pub.,” in part witness for the past. The church, with its little spire, 
stands near by the inn, and farther on runs the Welland, meandering along grass 
meadows, its course marked by silvery willows, and reeds and rushes waving by 
its edges, affording a playground for the village ducks. There are few more 
peaceful places than this little valley at Harringworth, the borderland of Rutland 
and Northamptonshire. Behind it rises Gretton-on-the-Hill, one of the prettiest 
villages in the county. It abounds in picturesque bits, steep and irregular streets ; 
almost every house is a good one,—some are of striped work, many with good 
typical windows and stone doorways; there is a green in the centre, with the old 
stocks and whipping-post, and though the inn is not interesting it rejoices in an 
elaborate ironwork sign; the only thing Gretton lacks might be the richer colour 
of the more southern sandstones. 
Rivers abound in the county, and yet being small 


‘*Golden streames so interlaceinge the cheareful Hills and Dales,” 


naturally induced the formation of bridges instead of depending on fords, which 
were liable to high floods. Here and there Edwardian masonry may still be traced 
in the arches of some. Ditchford and Geddington are good specimens of fair- 
sized ones with several arches and prominent cutwaters, built beside and co-existent 
with the old ford; they are just wide enough for one vehicle. Of a great age, 
and pointing to the anxieties of our forefathers to keep their merchandise dry, is 
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an old packhorse bridge at Charwelton, in which parish the Cherwell takes its 
rise, and its first bridge is this one at the entrance to the village, consisting of two 
pointed arches and a cutwater with parapets on each side, giving width for both 
foot and horse passengers. Unfortunately, it is dwarfed and blocked up considerably 
now by the modern construction carrying the road. It dates probably from the 
York and Lancastrian Wars, when Charwelton became on the road from the 
Midlands to London, and continued so in the coaching era. ‘The railways that 
made the Charwelton coaching inn into a farmhouse have done much to abolish 
individualities everywhere, and Northamptonshire is no exception. Their distributing 
influence has had a marked effect on building, as local productions are no longer 
the only available ones for use. Industries and dialect have also undergone great 
alterations, but happily some of the old-fashioned people are still to be met with 
in the green lanes and villages of our agricultural county. 

Of the forests and their royal masters, the romances of the Woodvilles and 
Grafton House, the crimes of the deerstealers and other tales ; of the villages round 
Oundle, of the Aldwinkles and Cotterstock, with their associations of Dryden and 
Fuller; of Fotheringhay and Mary Queen of Scots, and of other places of interest, 
there is no space to tell, and much do I regret it, for 

**T doe love these auncient villages. 


We never tread upon them but we set 


Our foote upon some reverend historie.” 


ALICE DRYDEN. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE INCOMPLETE AERONAUTS. 


LL this I took in at a glance: I dare say in three seconds or less. The 
hubbub beneath us dropped to a low, rumbling bass. Suddenly a woman’s 
scream divided it—one high-pitched, penetrating scream, followed by silence. 

And then, as a pack of hounds will start into cry, voice after voice caught up the 
scream and reduplicated it, until the whole enclosure rang with alarm. 

“Hullo!” Byfield called to me, “what the deuce is happening now?” and 
ran to his side of the car. ‘Good Lord, it’s Dalmahoy !” 

It was. Beneath us, at the tail of a depending rope, that unhappy lunatic 
dangled between earth and sky. He had been the first to cut the tether; and, 
having severed it below his grasp, had held on while the others cut loose, taking 
even the asinine precaution to loop the end twice round his wrist. Of course 
the upward surge of the balloon had heaved him off his feet, and his muddled 
instinct did the rest. Clutching now with both hands, he was borne aloft like a 
lamb from the flock. 

So we reasoned afterwards. “The grapnel!” gasped Byfield: for Dalmahoy’s 
rope was fastened beneath the floor of the car, and not to be reached by us. We 
fumbled to cast the grapnel loose, and shouted down together,— 

“For God’s sake hold on! Catch the anchor when it comes! You'll break 
your neck if you drop!” 

He swung into sight again beyond the edge of the floor, and uplifted a strained, 
white face. We cast loose the grapnel, lowered it and jerked it towards him. He 
swung past it like a penduum, caught at it with one hand, and missed: came flying 
back on the receding curve, and missed again. At the third attempt he blundered 
right against it, and flung an arm over one of the flukes, next a leg, and in a 
trice we were hauling up, hand over hand. 

Copyright 1897 in the United States of America by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
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We dragged him inboard. He was pale, but undefeatedly voluble. 

“Must apologise to you fellows, really. Dam silly, clumsy kind of thing to do: 
might have been awkward too. Thank you, Byfield my boy, I will: two fingers 
only—a harmless steadier.” 

He took the flask and was lifting it. But his jaw dropped and his hand hung 
arrested. 

“'He’s going to faint,” I cried. ‘The strain i 

“Strain on your grandmother, Ducie! What’s shat?” 

He was staring past my shoulder, and on the instant I was aware of a voice— 
not the aéronaut’s—speaking behind me and, as it were, out of the clouds,— 

“T tak’ ye to witness, Mister Byfield-——” 

Consider, if you please. For six days I had been oscillating within a pretty 
complete circumference of alarms. It is small blame to me, I hope, that, with my 
nerve on so nice a pivot, I quivered and swung to this new apprehension like a 
needle in a compass-box. 

On the floor of the car, at my feet, lay a heap of plaid rugs and overcoats, 
from which, successively and painfully disinvolved, there emerged first a hand 
clutching a rusty beaver hat, next a mildly indignant face in spectacles, and finally 
the rearward of a very small man in a seedy suit of black. He rose on his knees, 
his finger-tips resting on the floor, and contemplated the aéronaut over his glasses 
with a world of reproach. 

“T tak’ ye to witness, Mr. Byfield!” 

Byfield mopped a perspiring brow. 

“My dear sir,” he stammered, “all a mistake—no fault of mine—explain 
presently”; then, as one catching at an inspiration, “ Allow me to introduce you. 
Mr. Dalmahoy, Mr. is 

“My name is Sheepshanks,” said the little man stiffly. “ But you'll excuse 
me——” 

Mr. Dalmahoy interrupted with a playful cat-call. 

“Hear, hear! Sz/ence/ ‘His name is Sheepshanks. On the Grampian Hills 
His father kept his flocks—a thousand sheep,’ and, I make no doubt, shanks in 
proportion. Excuse you, Sheepshanks? My dear sir! At this altitude one shank 
was more than we had a right to expect: the plural multiplies the obligation.” 
Keeping a tight hold on his hysteria, Dalmahoy steadied himself by a rope 
and bowed. 

“ And I, sir”—as Mr. Sheepshanks’ thoroughly bewildered gaze travelled around 
and met mine—‘“‘I, sir, am the Vicomte Anne de Kéroual de St. Yves, at your 
service. I haven’t a notion how or why you come to be here: but you seem 
likely to be an acquisition. On my part,” I continued, as there leapt into my 
mind the stanza I had vainly tried to recover in Mrs. McRankine’s sitting-room, 
“T have the honour to refer you to the inimitable Roman, Flaccus— 














* Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Coelum, negata temptat iter via, 
Coetusque vulgaris et udam 

Spernit humum fugiente penna.’ 


—you have the Latin, sir?” 

“ Not a word.” He subsided upon the pile of rugs and spread out his hands 
in protest. “I tak’ ye to witness, Mr. Byfield!” 

“Then in a minute or so I will do myself the pleasure of construing,” 
said I, and turned to scan the earth we were leaving—I had not guessed how 
rapidly. 
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We contemplated it from the height of six hundred feet—or so Byfield 
asserted after consulting his barometer. He added that this was a mere nothing: 
the wonder was the balloon had risen at all, with one-half of the total folly of 
Edinburgh clinging to the car. I passed the possible inaccuracy and certain 
ill-temper of this calculation. He had (he explained) made jettison of at least 
a hundredweight of sand ballast. I could only hope it had fallen on my cousin. 
To me, six hundred feet appeared a very respectable eminence. And the view 
was ravishing. 

The Lunardi, mounting through a stagnant calm in a line almost vertical, had 
pierced the morning mists, and now swam emancipated in a heaven of exquisite 
blue. Below us, by some trick of eyesight, the country had grown concave, its 
horizons curving up like the rim of a shallow bowl—a bowl heaped, in point of 
fact, with sea-fog, but to our eyes with a froth delicate and dazzling as a whipped 
syllabub of snow. Upon it the travelling shadow of the balloon became no 
shadow, but a stain: an amethyst (you might call it) purged of all grosser 
properties than colour and lucency. At times, thrilled by no perceptible wind, 
rather by the pulse of the sun’s rays, the froth shook and parted; and then 
behold, deep in the crevasses, vignetted and shining, an acre or two of the earth 
of man’s business and fret—tilled slopes of the Lothians, ships dotted on the Forth, 
the capital like a hive that some child had smoked—the ear of fancy could 
almost hear it buzzing. 

I snatched the glass from Byfield, and brought it to focus upon one of these 
peepshow rifts: and lo! at the foot of the shaft, imaged, as it were, far down in 
a luminous well, a green hillside and three figures standing. A white speck 
fluttered ; and fluttered until the rift closed again. Flora’s handkerchief! Blessings 
on the brave hand that waved it!—at a moment when (as I have since heard, 
and knew without need of hearing) her heart was down in her shoes, or, to speak 
accurately, in the milkmaid Janet’s. Singular in many things, she was at one 
with the rest of her sex in its native and incurable distrust of man’s inventions. 

I am bound to say that my own faith in aérostatics was a plant—a sensitive 
plant—of extremely tender growth. Either I failed, a while back, in painting the 
emotions of my descent of the Devil’s Libow, or the reader knows that I am a 
chicken-hearted fellow about a height. I make him a present of the admission. 
Set me on a plane superficies, and I will jog with all the cwsouciance of a rolling 
stone: toss me in air, and, with the stone in the child’s adage, I am in the hands 
of the devil. Even to the qualified instability of a sea-going ship I have ever 
committed myself with resignation rather than confidence. 

But to my unspeakable relief the Zunardi floated upwards, and continued to 
float, almost without a tremor. Only by reading the barometer, or by casting 
scraps of paper overboard, could we tell that the machine moved at all. Now 
and again we revolved slowly: so Byfield’s compass informed us, but for ourselves 
we had never guessed it. Of dizziness I felt no longer a symptom, for the 
sufficient reason that the provocatives were nowhere at hand. We were the only 
point in space, without possibility of comparison with another. We were made 
one with the clean silences receiving us ; and, speaking only for the Vicomte Anne 
de St. Yves, I dare assert that for five minutes a newly bathed infant had not 
been less conscious of original sin. 

“But look here, you know ”—it was Byfield at my elbow—“I’m a_ public 
character, by George; and this puts me in a devilish awkward position.” 

“So it does,” I agreed. “You proclaimed yourself a solitary voyager; and 
here, to the naked eye, are four of us.” 
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* And pray how can I help that? 
come rushing in if 

“They still leave Sheepshanks to be accounted for.” Byfield began to 
irritate me. I turned to the stowaway. “Perhaps,” said I, ‘“ Mr. Sheepshanks 
will explain?” 

“JT paid in advance,” Mr. Sheepshanks began, eager to seize the opening 
presented. “The fact is, I’m a married man.” 

“ Already at two points you have the advantage of us. Proceed, sir.” 

* You were good enough, just now, to give me your name, Mr. ‘ 

“The Vicomte Anne de Kéroual de St. Yves.” 

“Tt is a somewhat difficult name to remember.” 

“Tf that be all, sir, within two minutes you shall have a memoria technica 
prepared for use during the voyage.” 

Mr. Sheepshanks harked back. “I am a married man, and—d’ye see ?— 
Mrs. Sheepshanks, as you might say, has no sympathy with ballooning. She was 
a Guthrie, of Dumfries.” 

“Which accounts for it, to be sure,” said I. 

“To me, sir, on the contrary, aérostatics have long been an alluring study. 
I might even, Mr. , I might even, I say, term it the passion of my life.’ 
His mild eyes shone behind their glasses. “I remember Vincent Lunardi, sir. 
I was present in Heriot’s Gardens when he made an ascension there in October 
85. He came down at Cupar. The Society of Gentlemen Golfers at Cupar 
presented him with an address; and at Edinburgh he was admitted Knight 
Companion of the Beggar’s Benison, a social company, or (as I may say) crew, 
since defunct. A thin-faced man, sir. He wore a peculiar bonnet, if I may use 
the expression, very much cocked up behind. The shape became fashionable. 
He once pawned his watch with me, sir; that being my profession. I regret to 
say he redeemed it subsequently: otherwise I might have the pleasure of showing 
it to you. Oh yes, the theory of ballooning has long been a passion with me. 
But in deference to Mrs. Sheepshanks I have abstained from the actual practice— 
until to-day. To tell you the truth, my wife believes me to be brushing off the 
cobwebs in the Kyles of Bute.” 

“ Are there any cobwebs in the Kyles of Bute?” asked Dalmahoy, in a tone 
unnaturally calm. 

“A figure of speech, sir—as one might say, holiday-keeping there. I paid 
Mr. Byfield five pounds in advance. I have his receipt. And the stipulation 
was that I should be concealed in the car and make the ascension with him 
alone.” 

“ Are we then to take it, sir, that our company offends you?” I demanded. 

He made haste to disclaim. ‘ Not at all: decidedly not in the least. But 
the chances were for less agreeable associates.” I nodded. “And a bargain’s 
a bargain,” he wound up. 

“So it is,” said I. “Byfield, hand Mr. Sheepshanks back his five 
pounds.” 

“Oh, come now 
ordering a man about?” : 

“1 believe I have already answered that question twice in your hearing.” 

“ Mosha the Viscount Thingamy de Something-or-other? I dare say!” 

“Have you any objection?” 

“Not the smallest. For all I care, you are Robert Burns, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or anything, from the Mother of the Gracchi to Balaam’s Ass, But I 


If, at the last moment, a couple of lunatics 
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the aéronaut objected. ‘And who may you be, to be 
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knew you first as Mr. Ducie; and you may take it that I’m Mr. Don’t see.” He 
reached up a hand towards the valve-string. 

“What are you proposing to do?” 

“To descend.” 

“What ?—back to the enclosure ?” 

“Scarcely that, seeing that we. have struck a northerly current, and are travelling 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, perhaps. ‘That’s Broad Law to the south of 
us, as I make it out.” 

“But why descend at all?” 

“ Because it sticks in my head that some one in the crowd called you by a 
name that wasn’t Ducie; and by a title, for that matter, which didn’t sound like 
‘Viscount.’ I took it at the time for a constable’s trick; but I begin to have my 
strong doubts.” 

The fellow was dangerous. I stooped nonchalantly, on pretence of picking up 
a plaid; for the air had turned bitterly cold, of a sudden. 

“Mr. Byfield, a word in your private ear, if you will.” 

* As you please,” said he, dropping the valve-string. 

We leaned together over the breastwork of the car. “If I mistake not,” I said, 
speaking low, “ the name was Champdivers.” 

He nodded. 

“The gentleman who raised that foolish but infernally risky cry was my own 
cousin, the Viscount de St. Yves. I give you my word of honour to that.” 
Observing that this staggered him, I added, mighty slyly, “I suppose it doesn’t 
occur to you now that the whole affair was a game, for a friendly wager ?” 

“No,” he answered brutally, “it doesn’t. And what’s more, it won't go 
down.” 

“In that respect,” said I, with a sudden change of key, “it resembles your 
balloon. But I admire the obstinacy of your suspicions; since, as a matter of fact, 
I am Champdivers.” 

“The mur a 

“Certainly not. I killed the man in fair duel.” 

“Ha!” he eyed me with sour distrust. “That is what you have to 
prove.” 





“Man alive, you don’t expect me to demonstrate it up here, by the simple 
apparatus of ballooning !” 

“There is no talk of ‘up here,’” said he, and reached for the valve 
string. 

“Say ‘down there,’ then. Down there it is no business of the accused to 
prove his innocence. By what I have heard of the law, English or Scotch, the 
boot is on the other leg. But I'll tell you what I cam prove. I can prove, sir, 
that I have been a deal in your company of late; that I supped with you and 
Mr. Dalmahoy no longer ago than Wednesday. You may put it that we three are 
here together again by accident; that you never suspected me; that my invasion 
of your machine was a complete surprise to you, and, so far as you were concerned, 
wholly fortuitous. But ask yourself what any intelligent jury is likely to make 
of that cock-and-bull story.” Mr. Byfield was visibly shaken. “ Add to this,” I 
proceeded, “that you have to explain Sheepshanks; to. confess that you gulled 
the public by advertising a lonely ascension, and haranguing a befooled multitude 
to the same intent, when, all the time, you had a companion concealed in the car. 
‘A public character’ you call yourself! My word, sir! there'll be no mistake 
about it, this time.” 
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I paused, took breath, and shook a finger at him :— 

“Now just you listen to me, Mr. Byfield. Pull that string, and a sadly 
discredited aéronaut descends upon the least charitable of worlds. Why, sir, in any 
case your game in Edinburgh is up. The public is dog-tired of you and your 
ascensions, as any observant child in to-day’s crowd could have told you. ‘The 
truth was there staring you in the face; and next time even your purblind vanity 
must recognise it. Consider ; I offered you two hundred guineas for the convenience 
of your balloon. I now double that offer on condition that I become its owner 
during this trip, and that you manipulate it as I wish. Here are the notes; and 
out of the total you will refund five pounds to Mr. Sheepshanks.” 

3yfield’s complexion had grown streaky as his balloon, and with colours not 
so very dissimilar. I had stabbed upon his vital self-conceit, and the man was 
really hurt. 

“You must give me time,” he stammered. 

“By all means.” I knew he was beaten. But only the poorness of my case 
excused me, and I had no affection for the-weapons used. I turned with relief 
to the others. Dalmahoy was seated on the floor of the car, and helping Mr. 
Sheepshanks to unpack a carpet bag. 

“This will be whisky,” the little pawnbroker announced: “three bottles. 
My wife said, ‘Surely, Elshander, ye’ll find whisky where ye’re gaun.’ ‘No doubt 
I will,’ said I, ‘but I’m not very confident of its quality; and it’s a far step.’ 
My itinerary, Mr. Dalmahoy, was planned from Greenock to the Kyles of Bute and 
back, and thence coastwise to Saltcoats and the land of Burns. I told her, if 
she had anything to communicate, to address her letter to the care of the 
postmaster, Ayr,—ha, ha!” He broke off and gazed reproachfully into Dalmahoy’s 
impassive face. “ Ayr—air,” he explained: “a little play upon words.” 

“Skye would have been better,” suggested Dalmahoy, without moving an 
eyelid. 

“Skye? Dear me—capital, capital! Only you see,” he urged, “she wouldn’t 
expect me to be in Skye.” 

A minute later he drew me aside. “ Excellent company your friend is, sir: 
most gentlemanly manners ; but at times, if I may so say, not very gleg.” 

My hands by this time were numb with cold. We had been ascending 
steadily, and Byfield’s English thermometer stood at 13 degrees. I- borrowed 
from the heap a thicker overcoat, in the pocket of which I was lucky enough to 
find a pair of furred gloves; and leaned over for another look below, still with 
a corner of my eye for the aéronaut, who stood biting his nails, as far from me 
as the car allowed. 

The sea-fog had vanished, and the south of Scotland lay spread beneath us 
from sea to sea, like a map in monotint. Nay, yonder was England, with the 
Solway cleaving the coast—a broad, bright spearhead, slightly bent at the tip— 
and the fells of Cumberland beyond, mere hummocks on the horizon; all else 
flat as a board or as the bottom of a saucer. White threads of high road 
connected town to town: the intervening hills had fallen down, and the towns, 
as if in fright, had shrunk into themselves, contracting their suburbs as a 
snail his horns. The old poet was right who said that the Olympians had 
a delicate view. The lace-makers of Valenciennes might have had the tracing 
of those towns and high roads; those knots of guépure and ligatures of finest 
véseau-work. And when I considered that what I looked down on—this, with its 
arteries and nodules of public traffic—was a nation; that each silent nodule held 
some thousands of men, each man moderately ready to die in defence of his 
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shopboard and hen-roost ; it came into my mind that my Emperor’s emblem was 
the bee, and this Britain the spider’s web, sure enough. 

Byfield came across and stood at my elbow. 

“Mr. Ducie, I have considered your offer, and accept it. It’s a curst 
position——” 

“ For a public character,” I put in affably. 

“Don’t, sir! I beg that you don’t. Your words just now made me suffer 
a good deal: the more, that I perceive a part of them to be true. An aéronaut, 
sir, has ambition—how can he help it? ‘The public, the newspapers, feed it for 
a while; they féfe, and flatter, and applaud him. But in its heart the public 
ranks him with the mountebank, and reserves the right to drop him when tired 
of his tricks. Is. it wonderful that he forgets this sometimes? For in his own 
thoughts he is not a mountebank—no, by God he is not!” 

The man spoke with genuine passion. I held out my hand. 

“Mr. Byfield, my words were brutal. I beg you will allow me to take them 
back.” 

He shook his head. “They were true, sir; partly true, that is.” 

“JT am not so sure. A balloon, as you hint and I begin to discover, may alter 
the perspective of man’s ambitions. Here are the notes; and on the top of them 
I give you my word that you are not abetting a criminal. How long should the 
Lunardi be able to maintain itself in air?” 

“T have never tried it; but I calculate on twenty hours—say twenty-four at 
a pinch.” 

“We will test it. The current, I see, is still north-east, or from that to 
north-by-east. And our height ?” 

He consulted the barometer. ‘Something under three miles.” 

Dalmahoy heard, and whooped. ‘Hi! you fellows, come to lunch! Sandwiches, 
shortbread, and cleanest Glenlivat—Elshander’s Feast :— 


‘Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 


Or both divide the crown ; 
’ 





He raised a mortal to the skies 


Sheepshanks provided the whisky. Rise, Elshander: observe that you have no 
worlds left to conquer, and having shed the perfunctory tear, pass the corkscrew. 
Come along, Ducie: come, my Deedalian boy; if you are not hungry, I am, and 
so is—Sheepshanks—what the dickens do you mean by consorting with a singular 
verb? Verbum cum nominativo—I should say, so ave sheepshanks.” 

syfield produced from one of the lockers a pork pie and a bottle of sherry 
(the viaticum in choice and assortment almost explained the man), and we sat 
down to the repast. Dalmahoy’s tongue ran like a brook. He addressed Mr. 
Sheepshanks with light-hearted impartiality as Philip’s royal son, as the Man of 
Ross, as the divine Clarinda. He elected him Professor of Marital Diplomacy 
to the University of Cramond. He passed the bottle and called on him for 
a toast, a song,— Oblige me, Sheepshanks, by making the welkin ring.” Mr. 
Sheepshanks beamed, and gave us a sentiment instead. The little man was 
enjoying himself amazingly. “Fund of spirits your friend has, to be sure, sir— 
quite a fund!” 

Either my own spirits were running low or the bitter cold had congealed them. 
I was conscious of my thin ball-suit, and moreover of a masterful desire of sleep. 
I felt no inclination for food, but drained half a tumblerful of the Sheepshanks 
whisky, and crawled beneath the pile of plaids. Byfield considerately helped to 
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arrange them. He may or may not have caught some accent of uncertainty in 
my thanks: at any rate he thought fit to add the assurance, “ You may trust me, 
Mr. Ducie.” I saw that I could, and began almost to like the fellow. 

In this posture I dozed through the afternoon. In dreams I heard Dalmahoy 
and Sheepshanks lifting their voices in amcebean song, and became languidly 
aware that they were growing uproarious. I heard Byfield expostulating, apparently 
in vain: for I awoke next to find that Sheepshanks had stumbled over me while 
illustrating, with an empty bottle, the motions of tossing the caber. ‘ Old Hieland 
sports,” explained Dalmahoy, wiping tears of vain laughter: “his mother’s uncle 
was out in the Forty-five. Sorry to wake you, Ducie: balow, my babe!” It did 
not occur to me to smoke danger in this tomfoolery. I turned over and dozed 
again. 

It seemed but a minute later that a buzzing in my ears awoke me; with a 
stab of pain as though my temples were being split with a wedge. On the instant 
I heard my name cried aloud, and sat up; to find myself blinking in a broad flood 
of moonlight over against the agitated face of Dalmahoy. 

“ Byfield ” I began. 

Dalmahoy pointed. The aéronaut lay at my feet, collapsed like some monstrous 
marionette, with legs and arms a-splay. Across his legs, with head propped 
against a locker, declined Sheepshanks, and gazed upwards with an approving 
smile. “ Awkward business,” explained Dalmahoy, between gasps. ‘ Sheepshanks 
‘nmanageable ; can’t carry his liquor like a gentleman: thought it funny both of us 
pitch out ballast. Byfield lost his temper: worst thing in the world. One thing 
I pride myself: ’menable to reason. No holding Sheepshanks. Byfield got him 
down : too late: faint. Sheepshanks wants ring for ’shistance: pulls string: breaks. 
When the string breaks Zunardi won't fall—tha’s the devil of it.” 

“ ]Vith my tol-de-rol,” Mr. Sheepshanks murmured. ‘“ Pretty—very pretty.” 

I cast a look aloft. The Lunardi was transformed: every inch of it frosted as 
with silver. All the ropes and cords ran with silver too, or liquid mercury. And 
in the midst of this sparkling cage, a little below the hoop, and five feet at least 
above reach, dangled the broken valve-string. 

“Well,” I said, “you have made a handsome mess of it. Pass me the broken 
end, and be good enough not to lose your head.” 

“T wish I could,” he groaned, pressing it between his palms. ‘ My dear sir, 
I’m not frightened, if that is your meaning.” 

I was, and horribly. But the thing had to be done. The reader will perhaps 
forgive me for touching shyly on the next two or three minutes, which still recur 
on the smallest provocation and play bogey with my dreams. ‘To balance on the 
edge of night, quaking, gripping a frozen rope; to climb and feel the pit of one’s 
stomach slipping like a bucket in a fathomless well—I suppose the intolerable 
pains in my head spurred me to the attempt—these and the urgent shortness of 
my breathing—much as toothache will drive a man up to the dentist’s chair. [I 
knotted the broken ends of the valve-string and slid back into the car: then tugged 
the valve open, while with my disengaged arm I wiped the sweat from my forehead. 
It froze upon the coat-cuff. 

In a minute or so the drumming in my ears grew less violent. Dalmahoy 
bent over the aéronaut, who was bleeding at the nose, and now began to breathe 
stertorously. Sheepshanks had fallen into placid slumber. I kept the valve open 
until we descended into a stratum of fog—from which, no doubt, the Zumardi had 
lately risen: the moisture collected here would account for its congelated coat of 
silver. By-and-by, still without rising, we were quit of the fog, and the moon 
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swept the hollow beneath us, rescuing solitary scraps and sheets of water and 
letting them slip again like imprehensible ghosts. Small fiery eyes opened and 
shut on us; cressets of flame on factory chimneys, more and more frequent. I 
studied the compass. Our course lay south by west. 3ut our whereabouts ? 
Dalmahoy, being appealed to, suggested Glasgow; and thenceforward I let him 
alone. Byfield snored on. 

I pulled out my watch, which I had forgotten to wind; and found it run 
down. The hands stood at twenty minutes past four. Daylight, then, could not 
be far off. Eighteen hours—say twenty: and Byfield had guessed our rate at one 
time to be thirty miles an hour. Five hundred miles 

A line of silver ahead: a ribbon drawn taut across the night, clean-edged, 
broadening—the sea! In a minute or two I caught the murmur of the coast. 
“Five hundred miles,” I began to reckon again, and a holy calm dawned on me 
as the Lunardi swept high over the fringing surf, and its voice faded back with 
the glimmer of a whitewashed fishing-haven. 

I roused Dalmahoy and pointed. “The sea!” 

“Looks like it. Which, I wonder?” 

“The English Channel, man.” 

“T say—are you sure?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Byfield, waking up and coming forward with a stagger 

“The English Channel.” 

“The French fiddlestick,” said he with equal promptness. 

“Oh, have it as you please!” I retorted. It was not worth arguing with the 
man, 

“What is the hour?” 

I told him that my watch had run down. His had done the same. Dalmahoy 
did not carry one. We searched the still prostrate Sheepshanks: his had stopped 
at ten minutes to four. Byfield replaced it and underlined his disgust with a kick. 

“A nice lot!” he ejaculated. ‘I owe you my thanks, Mr. Ducie, all the same. 
It was touch and go with us, and my head’s none the better for it.” 

“But I say,” expostulated Dalmahoy. “France! This is getting past a joke.” 

“So you are really beginning to discover that, are you ?” 

Byfield stood, holding by a rope, and studied the darkness ahead. Beside him 
I hugged my conviction—hour after hour, it seemed: and still the dawn did not 
come. 

He turned at length. 

“T see a coast line to the south of us. This will be the Bristol Channel, 
and the balloon is sinking. Pitch out some ballast if these idiots have left any.” 

I found a couple of sand bags and emptied them overboard. The coast, as a 
matter of fact, was close at hand. But the Zuwmardi rose in time to clear the cliff 
barrier by some hundreds of feet. A wild sea ran on it: of its surf, as of a grey 
and agonising face, we caught one glimpse as we hurled high and clear over the roar : 
and, a minute later, to our infinite dismay, were actually skimming the surface of 
a black hillside. “Hold on!” screamed Byfield, and I had barely time to tighten 
my grip when crash! the car struck the turf and pitched us together in a heap on the 
floor. Bump! the next blow shook us like peas in a bladder. I drew my legs up 
and waited for the third. 

None came. ‘The car gyrated madly and swung slowly back to equilibrium. We 
picked ourselves up, tossed rugs, coats, instruments, promiscuously overboard, and 
mounted again. ‘The chine of the tall hill, our stumbling-block, fell back and was 
lost, and we swept forward into formless shadow. 
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-“Confound it!” said Byfield, “the land can’t be uninhabited !” 

It. was, for aught we could see. Not a light showed anywhere ; and to make 
things worse the moon had abandoned us. For one good hour we swept through 
chaos to the tuneless lamentations of Sheepshanks, who declared that his collar-bone 
was broken. 

Then Dalmahoy flung a hand upwards. Night lay like a sack around and 
below us; but right aloft, at the zenith, day was trembling. Slowly established, it 
spread and descended upon us until it touched a distant verge of hills, and these, 
cut by the rim of the rising sun, flowed suddenly with streams of crimson. 

“Over with the grapnel!” Byfield sprang to the valve-string and pulled; and 
the featureless earth rushed up towards us. 

The sunlight through which we were falling had not touched it yet. It leaped 
on us, drenched in shadow, like some incalculable beast from its covert: a land 
shaggy with woods and coppices. Between: the woods a desolate river glimmered. 
A colony of herons rose from the tree-tops beneath us and flew squawking for the 
farther shore. 

“This won’t do,” said Byfield, and shut the escape. “We must win clear of 
these woods. Hullo!” Ahead of us the river widened abruptly into a_ shining 
estuary, populous with anchored shipping. ‘Tall hills flanked it, and in the curve 
of the westernmost hill a grey town rose from the waterside: its terraces climbing, 
tier upon tier, like seats in an amphitheatre ; its chimneys lifting their smoke over 
against the dawn. ‘The tiers curved away southward to a round castle and a spit 
of rock, off which a brig under white canvas stood out for the line of the 
open sea. 

We swept across the roadstead towards the town, trailing our grapnel as it were 
a hooked fish, a bare hundred feet above the water. Faces stared up at us from 
the ships’ decks. The crew of one lowered a boat to pursue; we were half a mile 
away before it touched the water. Should we clear the town? At Byfield’s orders 
we stripped off our overcoats and stood ready to lighten ship: but seeing that the 
deflected wind in the estuary was carrying us towards the suburbs and the harboutr’s 
mouth, he changed his mind. 

“Tt is devil or deep sea,” he announced. “We will try the grapnel. Look to 
it, Ducie, while I take the valve!” He pressed a clasp-knife into my hand. “ Cut, 
if I give the word.” 

We descended a few feet. We were skimming the ridge. The grapnel touched, 
and in the time it takes you to wink, had ploughed through a kitchen garden, 
uprooting a regiment of currant bushes; had leaped clear, and was caught in the 
eaves of a wooden outhouse, fetching us up with a dislocating shock. I heard a 
rending noise, and picked myself up in time to see the building collapse like a 
house of cards, and a pair of demented pigs emerge from the ruins and plunge 
across the garden-beds. And with that I was pitched off my feet again as the 
hook caught in an iron chevaux-de-frise, and held fast. 

“Hold tight!” shouted Byfield, as the car lurched and struggled, careering 
desperately. ‘Don’t cut, man! What the devil!” 

Our rope had tautened over the coping of a high stone wall; and the straining 
Lunardi—a very large and handsome blossom, bending on a very thin stalk—over- 
hung the gravelled yard; and lo! from the centre of it stared up at us, rigid 
with amazement, the faces of a squad of British red-coats ! 

I believe that the first glimpse of that abhorred uniform brought my knife down 
upon the rope. In two seconds I had slashed through the strands, and the 
flaccid machine lifted and bore us from their ken. But I see their faces yet, as 
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in basso relievo: round-eyed, open-mouthed ; honest country faces, and boyish, every 
one; an awkward squad of recruits at drill, fronting a red-headed sergeant; the 
sergeant, with cane held horizontally across and behind his thighs, his face upturned 
with the rest, and “Irishman” on every feature of it. And so the vision fleeted, 
and Byfield’s language claimed attention. The man took the whole vocabulary 
of British profanity at a rush, and swore himself to a standstill. As he paused 
for second wind I struck in: 

“Mr. Byfield, you open the wrong valve. We drift, as you say, towards—nay, 
over the open sea. As master of this balloon, I suggest that we descend within 
reasonable distance of the brig yonder ; which, as I make out, is backing her sails ; 
which, again, can only mean that she observes us and is preparing to lower 
a boat.” 

He .saw the sense of this, and turned to business, though with a snarl. As a 
gull from the cliff, the Zwnardi slanted downwards, and passing the brig by less 
than a cable’s length to leeward, soused into the sea. 

“T say “soused”: for I confess that the shock belied the promise of our easy 
descent. The Zunardi floated: but it also drove before the wind. And as it dragged 
the car after it like a tilted pail, the four drenched and blinded aéronauts struggled 
through the spray and gripped the hoop, the netting—nay, dug their nails into the 
oiled silk. In its new element the machine became inspired with a sudden infernal 
malice. It sank like a pillow if we tried to climb it; it rolled us over in the brine; 
it allowed us no moment for a backward glance. I spied a small cutter-rigged craft 
tacking towards us, a mile and more to leeward, and wondered if the captain of 
the brig had left our rescue to it. He had not. I heard a shout behind us; 
a rattle of oars as the bowmen shipped them; and a hand gripped my collar. 
So one by one we were plucked— uncommon specimens!—from the deep; 
rescued from what Mr. Sheepshanks a minute later, as he sat on a thwart and 
wiped his spectacles, justly termed “a predicament, sir, as disconcerting as any 
my experience supplies.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CAPTAIN COLENSO. 


“ But what be us to do with the balloon, sir?” the coxswain demanded. 

Had it been my affair, I believe I should have obeyed a ridiculous impulse 
and begged them to keep it for their trouble; so weary was I of the machine, 
Byfield, however, directed them to slit a seam of the oiled silk and cut away 
the car, which was by this time wholly submerged and not to be lifted. At 
once the Zunardi collapsed and became manageable; and having roped it to a 
ring-bolt astern, the crew fell to their oars. 

My teeth were chattering. These operations of salvage had taken time, and 
it took us a further unconscionable time to cover the distance between us and the 
brig as she lay hove-to, her maintopsail aback and her head-sails drawing. 

“Feels like towing a whale, sir,” the oarsman behind me panted. 

I whipped round. The voice—yes, and the face—were the voice and face of 
the seaman who sat and steered us: the voice English, of a sort; the face of no 
pattern that I recognised for English. The fellows were as like as the two drovers 
Sim and Candlish had been: you might put them both at forty; grizzled men, 
pursed about the eyes with seafaring. And now that I came to look, the three 
rowers forward, though mere lads, repeated their elders’ features and build; the 
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gaunt frame, the long, serious face, the swarthy complexion and meditative eye— 
in short, Don Quixote of la Mancha at various stages of growth. Men and _ lads, 
I remarked, wore silver earrings. 

I was speculating on this likeness when we shipped oars and fell alongside the 
brig’s ladder. At the head of it my hand was taken, and I was helped on deck 
with ceremony by a tall man in loose blue jacket and duck trowsers: an old 
man, bent and frail; by his air of dignity, the master of the vessel, and by his 
features as clearly the patriarch of the family. He lifted his cap and addressed us 
with a fine but (as I now recall it) somewhat tired courtesy. 

“An awkward adventure, gentlemen.” 

We thanked him in proper form. 

“T am pleased to have been of service. The pilot cutter yonder could hardly 
have fetched you in less than twenty minutes. I have signalled her alongside, 
and she will convey you back to Falmouth; none the worse, I hope, for your 
wetting.” 

“A convenience,” said I, “of which my friends will gladly avail themselves, 
For my part, I do not propose to return.” ca 

He paused, weighing my words; obviously puzzled, but politely anxious to 
understand. His eyes were grey and honest, even childishly honest, but dulled 
about the rim of the iris and a trifle vacant, as though the world with its 
train of affairs had passed beyond his active concern. I keep my own eyes 
about me when I travel, and have surprised just such a look, before now, 
behind the spectacles of very old men who sit by the roadside and break stones 4 
for a living. 

“T fear, sir, that I do not take you precisely.” 

“Why,” said I, “if I may guess, this is one of the famous Falmouth 
packets ?” 

“As to that, sir, you are right, and yet wrong. She was a packet, and (if I 
may say it) a famous one.” His gaze travelled aloft, and descending rested on 
mine with a sort of gentle resignation. “ But the old pennon is down, as you 
see. At present she sails on a private adventure, and under private commission.” 

“A privateer ? ” 

“You may call it that.” : 

“The adventure hits my humour even more nicely. Accept me, Captain——” ; 

* Colenso.” ; 








“ Accept me, Captain Colenso, for your passenger: I will not say comrade-in- 
arms—naval warfare being so far beyond my knowledge, which it would perhaps 
be more descriptive to call ignorance. But I can pay——” I thrust a hand 
nervously into my breast pocket, and blessed Flora for her waterproof bag. 
“Excuse me, Captain, if I speak with my friend here in private for a moment.” 

I drew Byfield aside. ‘Your notes? The salt water——” 

“You see,” said he, “I am a martyr to acidity of the stomach.” 

“Man! do I invite the confidence of your stomach ?” 

“Consequently I never make an ascension unaccompanied by a small bottle of 
Epsom salts, tightly corked.” 

“And you threw away the salts and substituted the notes ?—that was clever of 
you, Byfield.” 

I lifted my voice. “And Mr. Dalmahoy, I presume, returns to his sorrowing 
folk ?” 

The extravagant cheerfully corrected me. “They will not sorrow: but I shall 
return to them. Of their grudged pension I have eighteenpence in my pocket, 
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But I propose to travel with Sheepshanks, and raise the wind by showing his 


tricks. He shall toss the caber from Land’s End to Forthside, cheered by the 


plaudits of the intervening taverns and furthered by their bounty.” 

“ A progress which we must try to expedite, if only out of regard for Mrs. 
Sheepshanks.” I turned to Captain Colenso again. ‘“ Well, sir, will you accept 
me for your passenger.” 

“JT doubt that you are joking, sir.” 

“ And I swear to you that I am not.” 

He hesitated; tottered to the companion, and called down, “Susannah! 
Susannah! A moment on deck, if you please. One of these gentlemen wishes to 
ship as passenger.” 

A dark-browed woman of middle age thrust her head above the ladder and 
eyed me. Even so might a ruminating cow gaze over her hedge upon some 
posting wayfarer. 

“What's he dressed in?” she demanded abruptly. 

“ Madam, it was intended for a ball-suit.” 

“Vou will do no dancing here, young man.” 

“My dear lady, I accept that and every condition you may impose. What- 
ever the discipline of the ship——” 

She cut me short. ‘ Have you told him, father?” 

“Why, no. You see, sir, I ought to tell you that this is not an ordinary 
voyage.” 

“Nor, for that matter, is mine.” 

“You will be exposed to risks.” 

“In a privateer that goes without saying.” 

“The risk of capture.” 

“Naturally : though a brave captain will not dwell on it.” And I bowed. 

“But I do dwell on it,” he answered earnestly, a red spot showing on 
either cheek. “I must tell you, sir, that we are very likely indeed to fall into 
an enemy’s hands.” 

“Say certain,” chimed in Susannah. 

“Yes, I will say we are certain. I cannot in conscience do less.” He sought 
his daughter’s eyes. She nodded. 

“Oh, damn your conscience!” thought I, my stomach rising in contempt for 
this noble-looking but extremely faint-hearted privateersman. ‘“ Come,” I said, 
rallying him, “we fall in with a Frenchman, or—let us suppose—an American : 
that is our object, eh ?” 

“Yes, with an American. That is our object, to be sure.” 


“Then I warrant we give a good account of ourselves. Tut, tut, man 
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I pulled up in sheer wonder at the lunacy of our dispute and the side he 
was forcing me to take. Here was I haranguing a grey-headed veteran on 
his own quarter-deck and exhorting him to valour! In a flash I saw myself 
befooled, tricked into playing the patronising amateur, complacently posturing for 
the derision of gods and men. And Captain Colenso, who aimed but to be rid 
of me, was laughing in his sleeve, no doubt. In a minute even Sheepshanks 
would catch the jest. Now, I do mortally hate to be laughed at: it may be 
disciplinary for most men, but it turns me obstinate. 

Captain Colenso, at any rate, dissembled his mirth to perfection. The 
look which he shifted from me to Susannah and back was eloquent of senile 
indecision, 
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“T cannot explain to you, sir. The consequences—I might mitigate them 
for you—still you must risk them.” He broke off and appealed to me. “I 
would rather you did not insist: I would indeed! I must beg of you, sir, not 
to press it.” 

“But I do press it,” I answered, stubborn as a mule. “I tell you that I am 
ready to accept all risks. But if you want me to return with my friends in 
the cutter, you must summon your crew to pitch me down the ladder. And 
there’s the end on’t.” 

“Dear, dear! Tell me at least, sir, that you are an unmarried man.” 

“Up to now I have that misfortune.” I aimed a bow at Mistress Susannah : 
but that lady had turned her broad shoulders, and it missed fire. “ Which 
reminds me,” I continued, “to ask for the favour of pen, ink and paper. I wish 
to send a letter ashore, to the mail.” 

She invited me to follow her; and I descended to the main cabin, a spick- 
and-span apartment, where we surprised two passably good-looking damsels at their 
housework, the one polishing a mahogany swing-table, the other a brass door-handle. 
They picked up their cloths, dropped me a curtsey apiece, and disappeared at a 
word from Susannah, who bade me be seated at the swing-table, and set writing 
materials before me. The room was lit by a broad stem-window, and lined 
along two of its sides with mahogany doors leading, as I supposed, to sleeping 
cabins: the panels—not to speak of the brass handles and finger-plates—shining so 
that a man might have seen his face in them, to shave by. “ But why all these 
women, on board a privateer?” thought I, as I tried a quill on my thumb-nail and 
embarked upon my first love-letter. 


“ Dearest,—This line with my devotion to tell you that the balloon has descended 
safely, and your Anne finds himself on board .. . 


“By the way, Miss Susannah, what is the name of this ship?” 

“She is called the Lady Nefean ; and I am a married woman and the mother 
of six.” 

“T felicitate you, madam.” I bowed, and resumed my writing :— 


“ ... the Lady Nepean packet, outward bound from Faln.outh to... 


—‘ Excuse me, but where the dickens are we bound for?” 

“For the coast of Massachusetts, I believe.” 

“You believe ?” 

She nodded. ‘Young man, if you'll take my advice, you'll go back.” 

“Madam,” I answered, on a sudden impulse, “I am an escaped French 
prisoner.” And with that, having tossed my cap over the mills (as they say), I 
leaned back in the settee, and we regarded each other. 

“escaped,” I continued, still with my eyes on hers, “with a trifle of 
money, but minus my heart. I write this to the fair daughter of Britain who has 
it in her keeping. And now what have you to say?” 

“ Ah, well,” she mused, “the Lord’s ways be past finding out. It may be the 
easier for you.” 

Apparently it was the habit of this ship’s company to ‘speak in enigmas. I 
caught up my pen again :— 


“ . . the coast of Massachusetts, in the United States of America, whence I hope to 
make my way in good time to France. Though you have news, dearest, I fear none 


can reach me for a while. Yet, and though you have no more to write than ‘I love ~ 


you, Anne,’ write it, and commit it to Mr. Robbie, who will forward it to Mr. Romaine, 
who in turn may find a means to get it smuggled through to Paris, Rue du Fouarre 16, 
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It should be consigned to the widow Jupille, ‘to be called for by the corporal who 
praised her vin blanc. She will remember ; and in truth a man who had the courage 
to praise it deserves remembrance as singular among the levies of France. Should a 
youth of the name of Rowley present himself before you, you may trust his fidelity 
absolutely, his sagacity not at all. And so (since the boat waits to take this) I kiss the 
name of Flora, and subscribe myself—until I come to claim her, and afterwards to 
eternity—her prisoner, ANNE.” 


I had, in fact, a second reason for abbreviating this letter and sealing it in a 
hurry. The movements of the brig, though slight, were perceptible, and in the 
close air of the main cabin my head already began to swim. I hastened on deck 
in time to shake hands with my companions and confide the letter to Byfield 
with instructions for posting it. “ And if your share in our adventure should come 
into public question,” said I, “you must apply to a Major Chevenix, now quartered 
in Edinburgh Castle, who has a fair inkling of the facts, and as a man of honour 
will not decline to assist you. You have Dalmahoy, too, to back your assertion 
that you knew me only as Mr. Ducie.” Upon Dalmahoy I pressed a note for 
his and Mr. Sheepshanks’ travelling expenses. ‘“ My dear fellow,” he protested, “I 
couldn’t dream . . . if you aresure it won’t inconvenience . . . merely as a loan... 
and deuced handsome of you, I will say.” He kept the cutter waiting while he 
drew up an I.0.U., in which I figured as Bursar and Almoner (honoris causé) 
to the Senatus Academicus of Cramond-on-Almond. Mr. Sheepshanks meanwhile 
shook hands with me impressively. “It has been a memorable experience, sir. I 
shall have much to tell my wife on my return.” 

It occurred to me as probable that the lady would have even more to-say to 
him. He stepped into the cutter, and, as they pushed off, was hilarously bonneted 
by Mr. Dalmahoy, by way of parting salute. “Starboard after braces!” Captain 
Colenso called to his crew. The yards were trimmed and the Zady Nepean slowly 
gathered way, while I stood by the bulwarks gazing after my friends and attempting 
to persuade myself that the fresh air was doing me good. 

Captain Colenso perceived my queasiness, and advised me to seek my berth 
and lic down; and on my replying with haggard defiance, took my arm gently, as 
if I had been a wilful child, and led me below. I passed beyond one of the 
mahogany doors leading from the main cabin; and in that seclusion I ask you to 
leave me face to face with the next forty-eight hours. It was a dreadful time. 

Nor at the end of it did gaiety wait on a partially recovered appetite. The 
ladies of the ship nursed me, and tickled my palate with the lightest of sea diet. 
The men strowed seats for me on deck, and touched their caps with respectful 
sympathy. One and all were indefatigably kind, but taciturn to a degree beyond 
belief. A fog of mystery hung and deepened about them and the Zady Nepean, and 
I crept about the deck in a continuous evil dream, entangling myself in impossible 
theories. ‘To begin with, there were eight women on board; a number not to be 
reconciled with serious privateering ; all daughters or sons’ wives or granddaughters 
of Captain Colenso. Of the men—twenty-three in all—those who were not called 
Colenso were called Pengelly ; the most of them convicted landsmen by their 
bilious countenances and unhandy movements; men fresh from the plough-tail by 
their gait, yet with no ruddy impress of field-work and the open air. 

Twice every day, and thrice on Sundays, this extraordinary company gathered 
bare-headed to the poop for a religious service which it would be colourless to call 
frantic. It began decorously enough, with a quavering exposition of some portion 
of Holy Writ by Captain Colenso. But by-and-by (and especially at the evening 
office) his listeners kindled and opened on him with a skirmishing fire of “ Amens,” 
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Then, worked by degrees to an ecstasy, they broke into cries of thanksgiving and 
mutual encouragement ; they jostled for the rostrum (a long nine-pounder swivel) ; 
and then speaker after speaker declaimed his soul’s experiences until his voice 
cracked, while the others sobbed, exhorted, even leapt in the air. “ Stronger, 
brother !” “Tis working, ’tis working !” “ O deliverance !” “ O streams of redemption ! ” 
For ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour maybe, the ship was a Babel, a Bedlam. 
And then the tumult would die down as suddenly as it had arisen; and, dismissed 
by the old man, the crew, with faces once more inscrutable, but twitching with 
spent emotion, scattered to their usual tasks. 

Five minutes after these singular outbreaks it was difficult to believe in 
them. Captain Colenso paced the quarter-deck once more with his customary 
shuffle, his hands beneath his coat-tails, his eyes conning the ship with their 
usual air of mild abstraction. Now and again he paused to instruct one of his 
incapables in the trimming of a brace, or to correct the tie of a knot. He never 
scolded; seldom lifted his voice. By his manner of speech, and the ease of his 
authority, he and his family might have belonged to separate ranks of life. Yet 
I seemed to detect method in their obedience. The veriest fumbler went about 
his work with a concentrated gravity of bearing, as if he fulfilled a remoter 
purpose, and understood it while he tied his knots into “ grannies,” and generally 
mismanaged the job in hand. 

Towards the middle of our second week out, we fell in with a storm—a 
rotatory affair, and soon over by reason that we struck the outer fringe of it; but 
to a landsman sufficiently daunting while it lasted. Late in the afternoon I thrust 
my head up for a look around. We were weltering along in horrible forty-foot 
seas, over which our bulwarks tilted at times until from the companion hatchway 
I stared plumb into the grey sliding chasms, and felt like a fly on the wall. The 
Lady Nepean hurled her old timbers along under close-reefed maintopsail, and 
a rag of a foresail only. The captain had housed topgallant masts and _ lashed 
his guns inboard; yet she rolled so that you would not have trusted a cat on 
her storm-washed decks. They were desolate but for the captain and helmsman 
on the poop; the helmsman, a mere lad—the one, in fact, who had pulled the 
bow-oar to our rescue—lashed and gripping the spokes pluckily, but with a white 
face which told that, though his eyes were strained on the binnacle, his mind 
ran on the infernal seas astern. Over him, in sea-boots and oilskins, towered 
Captain Colenso—rejuvenated, transfigured ; his body swaying easily to every 
lurch and plunge of the brig, his face entirely composed and cheerful, his salt- 
rimmed eyes contracted a little, but alert and even boyishly bright. An_heroical 
figure of a man! 

My heart warmed to Captain Colenso; and next morning, as we bowled 
forward again with a temperate breeze on our beam, I took occasion to compliment 
him on the Lady Nepean’s behaviour. 

“ Ay,” said he abstractedly ; “the old girl made pretty good weather of it.” 

“T suppose we were never in what you would call real danger ?” 

He faced me with sudden earnestness. ‘Mr. Ducie, I have served the Lord 
all my days, and He will not sink the ship that carries my honour.” Giving me 
no time to puzzle over this, he changed his tone. ‘You'll scarce believe it, but 
in her young days she had a very fair turn of speed.” 

“Her business surely demands it still,” said I. Only an arrant landsman 
could have reconciled the lumbering old craft with any idea of privateering ; but 
this was my only theory, and I clung to it. 

“We shall not need to test her.” 
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“Vou rely on your guns, then?” I had observed the care lavished on these. 
They were of brass, and shone like the door-plates in the main cabin. 

“Why, as to that,” he answered evasively, “I’ve had to before now. The 
last voyage I commanded her—it was just after the war broke out with America— 
we fell in with a schooner off the Banks; we were outward bound for Halifax. 
She carried twelve nine-pounder carronades and two long nines, beside a big 
fellow on a traverse; and we had the guns you see—eight nine-pounders and 
one chaser of the same calibre—post-office guns, we call them. But we beat her 
off after two hours of it.” 

“ And saved the mails?” 

He rose abruptly (we had seated ourselves on a couple of hen-coops under 
the break of the poop). “ You will excuse me. I have an order to give”; and 
he hurried up the steps to the quarter-deck. 

It must have been ten days after this that he stopped me in one of my 
eternal listless promenades, and invited me to sit beside him again. 

“JT wish to take your opinion, Mr. Ducie. You have not, I believe, found 
salvation? You are not one of us, as I may say?” 

“ Meaning by ‘us’?” 

“T and mine, sir, are unworthy followers of the Word, as preached by John 
Wesley.” 

“Why, no; that is not my religion.” 

“But you are a gentleman.” I bowed. “And on a point of honour—do you 
think, sir, that as a servant of the King one should obey his earthly master 
even to doing what conscience forbids ? ” 

“That might depend , 

“ But on a point of honour, sir? Suppose that you had pledged your private 
word in a just, nay, a generous bargain, and were commanded to break it. Is 
there anything could override that?” 

I thought of my poor old French colonel and his broken faroée, and was 
silent. “Can you not tell me the circumstances?” I suggested at length. 

He had been watching me eagerly. But he shook his head now, sighed, and 
drew a small Bible from his pocket. “I am not a gentleman, sir. I laid it 
before the Lord: but,” he continued naively, “I wanted to learn how a gentleman 
would look at it.” He searched for a text, turning the pages with long, nervous 
fingers; but desisted with another sigh, and, a moment later, was summoned 
away to solve some difficulty with the ship’s reckoning. 

My respect for the captain had been steadily growing. He was so amiable, 
too, so untiringly courteous; he bore his sorrow—whatever the cause might be— 
with so gentle a resignation; that I caught myself pitying even while I cursed 
him and his crew for their inhuman reticence. 

But my respect vanished pretty quickly next day. We were seated at dinner 
in the main cabin—the captain at the head of the table, and, as usual, crumbling 
his biscuit in a sort of waking trance—when Mr. Reuben Colenso, his eldest son 
and acting mate, put his solemn face in at the door with news of a sail about 
four miles distant on the lee bow. I followed the captain on deck. The stranger, 
a schooner, had been lying-to when first descried in the hazy weather; but was 
standing now to intercept us. At two miles distance—it being then about two 
o’clock—I saw that she hoisted British colours. 

“But that flag was never sewn in England,” Captain Colenso observed, studying 
her through his glass. His cheeks, usually of that pallid ivory colour proper to 
old age, were flushed with a faint carmine, and I observed a suppressed excitement 
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in all his crew. For my part, I expected no better than to play target in the 
coming engagement: but it surprised me that he served out no cutlasses, ordered 
up no powder from the hold, and in short took no single step to clear the Lady 
Nepean for action or put his men in fighting trim. ‘The most of them were 
gathered about the fore-hatch, to the total neglect of their guns, which they had 
been cleaning assiduously all the morning. On we stood without shifting our 
course by a point, and were almost within range when the schooner ran up the 
stars-and-stripes and plumped a round shot ahead of us by way of hint. 

I stared at Captain Colenso. Could he mean to surrender without one blow ? 
He had exchanged his glass for a speaking trumpet, and waited, fumbling with it, 
his face twitching painfully. A cold dishonouring suspicion gripped me. ‘The 
man was here to betray his flag. I glanced aloft: the British ensign flew at the 
peak. And as I turned my head, I felt rather than saw the flash, heard the 
shattering din as the puzzled American luffed up and let fly across our bows with 
a raking broadside. Doubtless she, too, took note of our defiant ensign, and 
leaped to the nearest guess, that we meant to run her aboard. 

Now, whether my glance awoke Captain Colenso, or this was left to the all 
but simultaneous voice of the guns, I know not. But as their smoke rolled 
between us I saw him drop his trumpet and run with a crazed face to the 
taffrail, where the halliards led. The traitor had forgotten to haul down his flag! 

It was too late. While he fumbled with the halliards, a storm of musketry 
burst and swept the quarter-deck. He flung up both hands, spun round upon his 
heel, and pitched backwards at the helmsman’s feet; and the loosened ensign 
dropped slowly and fell across him, as if to cover his shame. 

Instantly the firing ceased. I stood there between compassion and disgust, 
willing yet loathing to touch the pitiful corpse, when a woman—Susannah—ran 
screaming by me and fell on her knees beside it. I saw a trickle of blood ooze 
beneath the scarlet folds of the flag, It crawled along the plank, hesitated at a 
seam, and grew there to an oddly shaped pool. I watched it. In shape I thought 
it remarkably like the map of Ireland. And I became aware that some one was 
speaking to me, and looked up to find a lean and lantern-jawed American come 
aboard and standing at my shoulder. 

“Are you anywise hard of hearing, stranger? Or must I repeat to you that 
this licks cockfighting ?” 

“T, at any rate, am not disputing it, sir.” 

“The Lady Nepean, too! Is that the Capen yonder? I thought as much. 
Dead, hey? Well, he’d better s¢ay dead, though I’d have enjoyed the inside 0’ 
five minutes’ talk, just to find out what he did it for.” 

* Did what ?” 

“Why, brought the Zady Nepean into these waters, and Commodore Rodgers 
no further away than Rhode Island, by all accounts. He must have had a nerve. 
And what post might you be holding on this, all-fired packet? Darn me, but you 
have females enough on board!” For indeed there were three poor creatures 
kneeling now and crooning over the dead captain. The men had surrendered— 
they had no arms to fling down—and were collected in the waist, under guard of 
a cordon of Yankees. One lay senseless on deck, and two or three were bleeding 
from splinter wounds: for the enemy, her freeboard being lower by a foot or two 
than the wall sides of the Zady Mefean, had done little execution on deck, whatever 
the wounds in our hull might be. 


“JT beg your pardon, Captain # 





“Seccombe, sir, is my name. Alpheus Q, Seccombe, of the AZanhattan schooner.” 
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‘Well, then, Captain Seccombe, I am a passenger on board this ship, and 
know neither her business here nor why she has behaved in a fashion that makes 
me blush for her flag—which, by the way, I have every reason to abominate.” 

“Oh, come now! You're trying it on. It’s a yard-arm matter, and I don’t 
blame you, to be sure. Capen sank the mails?” 

“There were none to sink, I believe.” 

He conned me curiously. 

“Vou don’t look like a Britisher, either ?” 

“T trust not. I am the Viscount Anne de Kéroual de St.-Yves, escaped from 
a British war-prison.” 

“Lucky for you if you prove it. We'll get to the bottom of this.” He faced 
about and called, ‘ Who’s the first officer of this brig ?” 

Reuben Colenso was allowed to step forward. Blood from a scalp-wound had 
run and caked on his right cheek, but he stepped squarely enough. 

“ Bring him below,” Captain Seccombe commanded. “ And you, Mr. What’s-your- 
name, lead the way. It’s one or the other of us will get the hang of this affair.” 

He seated himself at the head of the table in the main cabin, and spat 
ceremoniously on the floor. 

“Now, sir: you are, or were, first officer of this brig ?” 

The prisoner, standing between his two guards, gripped his stocking cap 
nervously. ‘“ Will you please to tell me, sir, if my father is killed ?” 

“Seth, my lad, I want room.” One of the guards, a strapping youngster, 
stepped and flung open a pane of the stern window. Captain Seccombe spat out 
of it with nonchalant dexterity before answering : 

“T guess he is. Brig’s name ?” 

“The Lady Nepean,” 

“Mail packet ?” 

“Yes, sir; leastways 

“ Now see here, Mister First Officer Colenso junior: it’s a shortish trip between 
this and the yard-arm, and it may save you some su-perfluous lying if I tell you 
that in August, last year, the Zady Nepean packet, Captain Colenso, outward bound 
for Halifax, met the /Zitchcock privateer off the Great Bank of Newfoundland, and 
beat her off after two hours’ fighting. You were on board of her?” 

“T tended the stern gun.” 

“Very good. ‘The next day, being still off the Banks, she fell in with 
Commodore Rodgers, of the United States frigate President, and surrendered to him 
right away.” 

“We sank the mails.” 

“You did, my man. Notwithstanding which, that lion-hearted hero treated you 
with the forbearance of a true-born son of freedom.” Captain Seccombe’s voice 
took an oratorical roll. “He saw that you were bleeding from your fray. He 
fed you at his hospitable board; he would not suffer you to be de-nuded of the 
least trifle. Nay, what did he promise?—but to send your father and his crew 
and passengers back to England in their own ship, on their swearing, upon their 
sacred honour, that she should return to Boston harbour with an equal number of 
American prisoners from England. Your father swore to that upon the Old and 
New Testaments, severally and conjointly ; and the Zady Nepean sailed home for 
all the world like a lamb from the wolf’s jaws with a single American officer 
inside of her. And how did your dog-damned Government receive this noble 
confidence? In a way, sir, that would have brought a blush to the cheek of a 
low-down attorney’s clerk. They re-pudiated. Under shelter of a notification that 
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no exchange of prisoners on the high seas would count as valid, this perjured 
tyrant and his myrmidons went back on their captain’s oath, and kept the brig ; 
and the American officer came home empty-handed. Your father was told to 
resume his duties, immortal souls being cheap in a country where they press 
seamen’s bodies. And now, Mister First Officer Colenso, perhaps you'll explain 
how he had the impudence to come within two hundred miles of a coast where 
his name smelt worse than vermin.” 

“He was coming back, sir.” 

““ Hey?” 

“Back to Boston, sir. You see, Cap’n, father wasn’t a rich man, but he had 
saved a trifle. He didn’t go back to the service, though told that he might. It 
preyed on his mind. We was all very fond of father; being all one family, as 
you might say, though some of us had wives and families, and some were over to 
Redruth, to the mines.” 

“Stick to the point.” 

“But this zs the point, Capen. He was coming back, you see. The Lady 
Nepean wasn’t fit for much after the handling she’d had. She was going for 
twelve hundred pounds: the Post Office didn’t look for more. We got her for 
eleven hundred, with the guns, and the repairs may have cost a hundred and 
fifty: but you'll find the account books in the cupboard there. Father had a 
matter of five hundred laid by, and a little over.” 

Captain Seccombe removed his legs from the cabin-table, tilted his chair 
forward and half rose in his seat. 

“Vou bought her?” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, sir: though father ’d have put it much clearer. 
You see, he laid it before the Lord; and then he laid it before all of us. It 
preyed on his mind. My sister Susannah stood up and she said, ‘I reckon I’m 
the most respectably married of all of you, having a farm of my own; but we 
can sell up, and all the world’s a home to them that fears the Lord. We can’t 
stock up with American prisoners, but we can go ourselves instead ; and, judging 
by the prisoners I’ve a-seen brought in, Commodore Rodgers ’ll be glad to take us. 
What hs does to us is the Lord’s affair.’ That’s what she said, sir. Of course we 
kept it quiet: we put it about that the Zady Mepfean was for Canada, and the 
whole family going out for emigrants. ‘This here gentleman we picked up outside 
Falmouth ; perhaps he’ve told you.” 

Captain Seccombe stared at me, and I at Captain Seccombe. Reuben 
Colenso stood wringing his cap. 

At length the American found breath enough to whistle. ‘T’ll have to put 
back to Boston about this, though it’s money out of pocket. ‘This here’s a matter 
for Commodore Bainbridge. Take a seat, Mr. Colenso.” 

“TI was going to ask,” said the prisoner simply, “if, before you put me in 
irons, I might go on deck and look at father. It'll be only a moment, sir.” 

“Ves, sir, you may. And if you can get the ladies to excuse me, I will 
follow in a few minutes. I wish to pay him my respects. It’s my opinion,” he 
added pensively, as the prisoner left the cabin,—“It’s my opinion the man’s story 
is genu-wine.” 

He repeated the word, five minutes later, as we stood on the quarter-deck 
beside the body. “A genu-wine man, sir, unless I am mistaken.” 

Well, the question is one for casuists. In my travels I have learnt this, 
that men are greater than governments; wiser sometimes, honester always. 
Heaven deliver me from any such problem as killed this old packet-captain ! 
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Between loyalty to his king and loyalty to his conscience he had to choose, and 
it is likely enough that he erred. But I believe that he fought it out, and found 
on his country’s side a limit of shame to which he could not stoop. A man so 
placed, perhaps, may even betray his country to her honour. In this hope at 
least the flag which he had hauled down covered his body still as we committed 
it to the sea, its service or disservice done. 


Two days later we anchored in the great harbour at Boston, where Captain 
Seccombe went with his story and his prisoners to Commodore Bainbridge, who 
kept them pending news of Commodore Rodgers. They were sent, a few weeks 
later, to Newport, Rhode Island, to be interrogated by that commander; and, 
to the honour of the Republic, were released on a liberal farvole; but whether, 
when the war ended, they returned to England or took oath as American citizens, 
I have not learnt. I was luckier. ‘The Commodore allowed Captain Seccombe to 
detain me while the French consul made inquiry into my story; and during the 
two months which the consul thought fit to take over it, I was a guest in the 
captain’s house. And here I made my bow to Miss Amelia Seccombe, an 
accomplished young lady, “who,” said her doting father, “has acquired a 
considerable proficiency in French, and will be glad to swap ideas with you in 
that language.” Miss Seccombe and I did not hold our communications in 
French ; and, observing her disposition to substitute the warmer language of the 
glances, I took the bull by the horns, told her my secret, and rhapsodised on 
Flora. Consequently no Nausicaa figures in this Odyssey of mine. Nay, the 
excellent girl flung herself into my cause, and bombarded her father and the 
consular office with such effect that on February 2nd, 1814, I waved farewell to 
her from the deck of the barque Shawmut, bound from Boston to Bordeaux. 


Written by 


A. T. QuILLER Coucn, 


after Robert Louis Stevenson's notes. 
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Early Memories. 


T a time when the public mind is full of Court ceremonies, the following 
description of the banquet held in Westminster Hall at the Coronation of 
King Charles II. will no doubt be read with interest. 

George, Lord Dartmouth, so cruelly maligned by Lord Macaulay in his 
“History of England,” was one of the intimate friends of James II. when Duke 
of York, and at the accession of King James held, among other more important 
offices, that of Groom of the Bedchamber to His Majesty. In this capacity, when 
the ceremonial for the Coronation of King James was under contemplation, Lord 
Dartmouth was deputed to inquire into precedents, and the following letter is the 
result of those inquiries. 

Lord Dartmouth being a man of method, and withal of a somewhat acquisitive 
disposition, laid the foundation of a valuable collection of family and historical 
manuscripts, many of which have already seen the light in the publications of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission; but, owing to the great number of these 
papers and the difficulty of housing them, several not unimportant documents, of 
which this letter is one, escaped notice when the rest were submitted to the 
Record Office. 

DARTMOUTH. 


May it PLease Yo® Lo?s, 
In obedience to yo" Order of Council of the 21st of this Instant 

February wee do hereby present yo’ Lo?* with an accompt of all the particular 
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Diets served for Dinner to Five generall Tables in Westminster Hall at the 
‘Coronation of his late Majes'* King Charles the second of blessed memory upon 
tuesday the 23th of Aprill 1661, together with the totall expense thereof as it 
hapened to be at that time; But in regard all the Books and Records of the 
Accompting House were lost in the late warr Wee cannot render yo’ Lo” any 
Accompt of thee Charge of Coronation of his Royall I'ather King Charles the first. 

His maj‘* betwixt 8 and g of the clock in the morning came from Whitehall 
to Westminster staires, by water, and there landed, and then went to the Hall, 
at the upper end whereof all the Nobility attended on Him, and there his maj’ 
Disposed of the Globe, Scepter Rod and swords to the Nobility who being ranked 
(as wilbe better exprest by the Herald, this being onely in order to the Dinner 
that was there that Day) marched out at the north door, and so to the Abbey 
through the Palace yard and some part of King street and entred the Abbey at 
the West Door. And after all had there past about 2 of the Clock He with all 
the Nobility returned into the Hall where his maj'® Dined and the Nobility as 
hereafter is exprest. 

His maj‘* Table at the Upper end of the Hall upon an ascent of 6 or 7 steps 
and railed in was 18 foot long and 43 foot broad, where his maj'* and his Royall 
Highness the Duke of York sate, served with three Courses of meat 32 Dishes at 
each Course of generall sorts of meats Cold baked meats, hot baked meats, 
venison etc. in all 96 Dishes. After the Banquet served in 12 great silver and 
Guilt Basons in each Bason was 20 Boxes of generall Dried Confections in all 
240 with Eringo roots to garnish these Basons and each Bason with an Imperiall 
Crowne upon the Confections, garnished with flowers of all Sorts, Betwixt the 
Basons were 12 Dishes of choice Confections Liquid with 4 Basons of Creams. 


3 Earls attended Cupbearers 2 Earls Covers & 2 Sewers. 
The Duke of Ormonde Lord High Steward. 

The Earle of Northumberland High Constable 

The Earle of Suffolk as Earle Marshall. 


These 3 on horseback met the Kings meat at y® North Door in the Hall, w™ 
meat was drest in ye Kitchin belonging to y* Excheq & came through the Exchequer 
Chamber. 

The Duke of Albemarle as master of the Horse came from the Kings Table 
and went to the Dresser Barr of the Kitchin, and there as Sergeant of the Silver 
Scullery waited, and called for a Dish of meat, rubbed the Dish in the bottom, and 
took another Dish and rubbed that Dish both within and without, tooke Essay of 
the meat, covered it with the Dish he had rubbed, eat the Essay and returned 
to y® King. 

The Knights of the Bath carried the First Course. The 2 Earls Sewers came 
to the Kitchin Barr, attended by the Lord Cornwallis & Sir Charls Berkeley Trear 
& Comptroller of his Maj‘* House with all the Officers of his Maj'*, Boord of 
Green cloth in their formalities w were velvet Gownes, very rich chains of gold, 
and black velvet flat Capps. Also 12 Sergeants at Armes The Serg’s at Armes 
went first, The officers of the Green cloth 2 by 2 after them neerer the meat the 
Treat & Comptroller of his Maj’ House, and next to them the 2 Earls Sewers, and 
so from the Kitchen barr to the north Door in the great Hall. There the Lord 
high Steward on horsback, betwixt the Lord high Constable & the Earle Marshall 
came between the officers of the Green cloth & the Trear & Comptroller, and so 
altogether to the ascent at the upper end of the Hall, where the Lord high Steward, 
High Constable, & Earle Marshall stayed on horsback, and the rest proceeded 
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neer to his maj‘ table, and there attended till the second Course was fetched from 
the kitchen in the same manner as the first, and so the 3d and also the banquet 
w was set forth in the Exchequer Chamber; but the throng being exceeding great 
and his Maj‘* having sat very long it being now past 6 of the clock almost 7 
his maj® rose before the Banquet could be served. The Lord high Steward the 
Lord high Constable and the Earle Marshall being all this time in the Hall on 
horseback. 

There was in the same Hall 5 other tables vizt one of 30 Foot long and 4 foot 
broad for the Lords Spirituall with 2 messes of like fare in 3 courses 72 Dishes 
of meat, In all in the 2 messes 144 Dishes, to this table was served a great 
Banquet in 1o Silver Basons, in each Bason 20 Boxes of Dryed Confections and 
40 glasses of Confections preserved Liquid with some fruite. 

The znd Table was for the Lords Temporall of 88 foot long and 4 broad, to 
this table was served 5 messes of meat of like fare in 3 Courses, in each messe, 
was 64 Dishes of meat with Salads in all 320 Dishes, also a Banquet in 20 
Great Basons, in each 20 boxes of Confections all garnished, and 8 Dishes of 
Confections preserved liquid with Fruite etc. 

The 3rd Table was for the Lord Mayor Aldermen & Recorder of London &c. 
of 36 foot long and 4 foot broad served with 2 messes of meat of like Fare, to 
each messe 64 Dishes of meat at 3 courses in all 128 Dishes, also a Banquet in to 
Basons, in each 20 boxes of dried Confections, and 40 Dishes of welts with fruit 
of the season. 

The 4th Table was for the Barons of the Cing-Ports masters of Chancery &c. 
This table was served in all respects as the Lord Mayors Table was. 

The 5th Table was for the Heralds of twelve foot long and 4 broad served 
with 24 Dishes of meat besides salads, 2 Basons of Confections, 4 Dishes of welts 
and Fruite. 

All the Tables were served with Asparagus, Artichokes &c. and the Lords 
Spirituall and the Lords Temporall with venison. 

The Duke of Albemarle as Master of the Horse had put in his claime at the 
Lords Comm® for taking of claymes to attend as Sergeants of his maj‘ Silver 
Scullery, w™ claim was by the Lords allowed, and his Grace did attend accordingly, 
and did demand all the Silver Dishes served to his maj‘* Table that day Dinner, 
for all w® Dishes his Grace had a composition of 300 tb being 180 in number. 

The mayor of Oxforde as Lord of the Manour of... Did claime the like 
attendance as Sergeant of the Beer and Wine Cellar, w™ claim was also allowed, 
and in the morning the officers of his maj‘® Greencloth Did conduct the said 
Mayor into the Beer and Wyne Cellars in Westminster Hall and gave him possession 
of the said 2 offices, and all the Plate Wyne and Beer in them, the said Mayor 
Did attend at his maj'® Cupboard and Delivered the wyne and Beer and took 
saye thereof, but did not claim any Fee or had any recompense or Composition. 

Wee have perused the particular accompt of all sorts of Provisions issued out 
of all the Severall Household Offices of the said Coronation, the totall expence 
wherof amounted to £1209 15s. 74d. w" wee humbly observe to yr Lo” must 
inevitably have risen to a much greater sum but that the Parliament that sate at 
his Maj'* most happy Restauration had for his Maj‘® reception prepared a great 
Store of Table lynnen and other necessaries w“ was imployed in that service, 
and consequently spared That expence to his maj’* Beside, there was in that 
Conjuncture a certain Composition served into the Kings House, w did supply 
for that occasion the greatest part of Butchers meat sine pretio: and having 
compared the rates of all Provisions that were then Spent, and are to be furnished 
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for the present, wee finde the difference wilbe more than wee expected as for 
instance French Wynes were then brought at 24 Ib per Tun, and cannot be had 
now for Double the sum and all Provisions are much dearer now than they were 
then. All w wee laye before yr Lo®* for yo" consideration thereupon. 


W. MAYNARD. H. BULKELEY. 
Ste. Fox. Wn. BorEMAN, 
W. CHURCHILL. RICHARD Mason. 


indorsed An accompt of the Coronation of Charles the 2nd. as 
entred at the Green cloth. Received Feb” 23rd 1684. 


BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
(DOWAGER-MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD.) 


T seems to be the custom in the present day for elderly people to set down 
in writing their impressions and recollections of scenes or events of which 
they were eye-witnesses, and which, for various reasons, have now acquired 

an interest and importance far greater than would have belonged to them a few 
years ago. 


At the time of the Jubilee in 1887, and again this year, various narratives 
have appeared in different publications, purporting to give a correct account of 
Her Majesty’s coronation; but I do not remember seeing in any book published 
within the last few years, an account of the Coronation of George IV., which was 


conducted on a scale of unequalled magnificence, on July 19th, 1821. There are 
now, of course, comparatively few people who remember its taking place, as I do. 
Though I was at that time but a small child, under five years old, some 
circumstances in connection with the coronation have always remained in my 
mind, and I can recall them accurately, trivial though they may be. 

I may mention, in passing, that I must have been blessed with an unusually 
good memory, for I remember distinctly events that took place even earlier in my 
life, such as the marriage of my sister, a rough passage from Calais to Dover, and 
also the superlative happiness of my fourth birthday. 

At the time of King George IV.’s coronation we were living at Kenwood, my 
father’s place near Hampstead, and I have a vague recollection of hearing of an 
extraordinary expedition to London, which was likely to take a great many hours. 
Also I remember hearing that my sisters did not return from this expedition till 
four o’clock next morning! Of course they had wonderful tales to relate, but 
they were chiefly connected with the sufferings that they had endured from hunger 
and thirst. Having, of course, no idea of the J/oca/e where all these wonderful 
things took place, I was very much puzzled why the ladies had cold chickens and 
bottles of wine conveyed to them in pink scarves! the fact being that the ladies 
sat in a gallery looking down on the banquet in which their husbands and 
brothers took part. It seems that no arrangements had been made for feeding 
these unfortunate ladies, so they had to depend on the liberality of those feasting 
below, and it was only by the ladies letting down their scarves that they could 
draw up a supply of provisions. This all became more intelligible to me when 
I was taken to Westminster Hall a day or two later, and there saw the long 
tables and the rows of red chairs where the Peers, and perhaps some other big 
people, had been banqueting. The very chair was pointed out to me where my 
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father had sat, and behind which my eldest brother, the present Lord Mansfield, 
waited on him. Although there were no illustrated papers in those days, there 
were books printed for children with coloured representations of the Champion, Mr. 
Dymoke, throwing down the glove, followed by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Anglesea, and Lord Effingham, who gained much applause by their splendid 
horsemanship. These pictures, of course, helped to impress upon my mind, and 
explain the details of the ceremony, which had been described to me by eye- 
witnesses. 

The impressive scenes of the recent gigantic Commemoration will, no doubt, 
by the help of photographs and illustrated papers, be brought home more forcibly 
to the minds of children of the present generation, and may, perhaps, make a 
deeper impression than those I have recorded. In these days, however, there are 
so many shows and pageants, compared to those that were witnessed in my early 
days, that the impression left by each will become gradually weaker. 

Another circumstance I can recall is the wonder with which I heard of one 
episode of the coronation, when Queen Caroline sought to enter the Abbey, and 
was refused admittance at the door. It is needless to say that my childish mind 
did not grasp the extraordinary importance of this event. 

I may mention that, curiously enough, the coronation of William IV. and his 
Queen, which took place on September 8th, 1831, seems to have been entirely 
forgotten of late years. It is true it was carried out in a comparatively modest 
manner, as the great idea seemed to be to avoid any imitation of the lavish 
expense of the preceding one. 

To those parents who have made a point of letting their children see the 
Procession in commemoration of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign, it may 
be an encouragement to hear how long the scenes witnessed in childhood may 
remain in a person’s memory. It is true it is not always the most important 
events, as we consider them, that make the deepest impression: little does the 
childish mind appreciate the relative importance of scenes and events! But these 
“memories” of bygone days seem to me to form a connecting link, almost between 
two centuries, and therefore to be worth jotting down. 


Emity M. Herrrorp. 
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OF A FAMILY COUNCIL AND THE “FINE OLD CORNISH LANGUAGE ”—AN ARCHO- 
LOGICAL FOG—THE INDIAN COWRIE—STONE MONUMENTS AND THE VAGARIES OF 
SYMBOLISTS—BROKEN POTTERY—RELIGION IN THE WEST—ARUNDEL’S REBELLION 
—HUMOURS OF A PROVOST MARSHAL—ON THE RIGHT BEHAVIOUR OF TOURISTS— 
AND A SUGGESTED REFORM IN VISITORS’ BOOKS—THE PATRONISING STRANGER AND 


HIS CLAIMS ON OUR RESPECT. 





S it was reported to me, the story went 
that one Sunday morning in August a 
family stood in a window not far from this 
window of mine—the window of an hotel 
coffee-room—and debated where to go for 
divine worship. They were three: father, 
mother, and daughter, arrived the night 
before from the Midlands, to spend their 
holiday. “The fisher-folk down here are 
very religious,” said the father, contemplating 
the anchored craft—yachts, trading-steamers, 
merchantmen of various rigs and nationalities 
—in which he supposed the native population 
to go a-fishing on week-days: for he had 
been told in the Midlands that we were 
fisher-folk. “ Plymouth Brethren mostly, I 
suppose,” said the wife: “we changed at 
Plymouth.” “ Bristol.” “Was it Bristol? 
Well, Plymouth was the last big town we 
stopped at: I am sure of ¢Aat. And this 


is on the same coast, isn’t it?” “What ave 
Plymouth Brethren?” the daughter asked. 
“Oh, well, my dear, I expect they are very 
decent, earnest people. It won’t do us any 
harm to attend their service, if they have 
one. What I say is, when you’re away on 
a holiday, do as the Romans do. I’m all 
things to all men on these occasions.” The 
father spoke with a deliciously unprejudiced 
air, as who should say, “I am here by the 
seaside for rest and enjoyment. Plymouth 
Brother or Yarmouth bloater—come one, 
come tother. Homo sum; 1 pass their 
local differences for the sake of their common 
maritime flavour.” He called to the waiter, 
“What places of worship have you?” The 
waiter with professional readiness hinted that 
he had some to suit all tastes, “Church of 
England, Wesleyan, Congregational, Bible 
Christian——” “ Plymouth Brethren?” The 
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ooeecin) waiter had never heard of 
~*“*" them: they had not, at any 
rate, been asked for within 
his recollection. He retired 
crestfallen. “ That’s the 
worst of these waiters,” the 
father explained : “they get 
’em down for the season 
from Lord knows where, 
Germany perhaps, and they 
can tell you nothing of the place.” “ But 
this one is not a German, and he told 
me last night he’d been here for years.” 
“Well, the question is where we are to go. 
Here, Ethel ”—as a second daughter entered, 
buttoning her gloves—“ your mother can’t 
make up her mind what place of worship to 
try.” “Why, father, how can you ask? We 
must go to the Church, of course—I saw it 
from the *bus—and hear the service in the 
fine old Cornish language.” 








OW, I suspect that the friend to whom 

I am indebted for this story intro- 
duced a few grace-notes into his report. But, 
though not obviously so, it is a moral story 
in many respects, and I give it for the sake 
of the one or two morals which may be drawn 
from it. In the first place, absurd as these 
people appear, their ignorance but differs 
by a shade or two from the knowledge of 
certain very learned people of my acquaint- 
ance. That is to say, they knew about as 
much concerning the religion of this corner 
of England to-day as the archzologists, 
for all their industry, know concerning 
the religion of Cornwall before it became 
subject to the see of Canterbury in the 
reign of Athelstan, A.D. 925-40 ; and their 
hypotheses were constructed on much the 
same lines. Nay, the resemblance in 
method and in the general muddle of 
conclusions obtained would have been even 
more striking had these good persons mixed 
up Plymouth Brethren (founded in 1830) 
with the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed out of 
Plymouth in 1620, and are already under- 
going the process of mythopwic conversion 
into Deucalions and Pyrrhas of the United 
States of America. Add a slight confusion 
of their tenets with those of Mormonism, 
or at least a disposition to lay stress on all 
discoverable points of similarity between 
Puritans and Mormons, and really you have 
a not unfair picture of the hopeless mess 
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into which our researchers in the ancient 
religions of Cornwall have honestly con- 
trived to plunge themselves and us. It was 
better in the happy old days when we all 
believed in the Druids; when the Druids 
explained everything, and my _ excellent 
father grafted mistletoe upon his apple-trees 
—in vain, because nothing will persuade the 
mistletoe to grow 
down here. But 
nobody _ believes 
in the Druids 
just now: and 
the old question 
of the Cassiterides VOX, ~ 
has never been ee 2) era 
solved to general 

satisfaction: and the Indian cowrie found 
in a barrow at Land’s End, the tiny shell 
which raised such a host of romantic con- 
jectures and inspired Mr. Canton to write 
his touching verses :— 





** What year was it that blew 
The Aryan’s wicker-work canoe 
Which brought the shell to English land ? 
What prehistoric man or.woman’s hand, 
With what intent, consigned it to this grave 
This barrow set in sound of the Ancient World’s 
last wave ? 


Beside it in the mound 
A charméd bead of flint was found. 
Some woman surely in this place 
Covered with flowers a little baby-face, 
And laid the cowrie on the cold dead breast ; 
And, weeping, turned for comfort to the landless 
West ? 
* * * * * 
No man shall ever know. 
It happened all so long ago 
That this same childless woman may 
Have stood upon the cliffs around the bay 
And watched for tin-ships that no longer came, 
Nor knew that Carthage had gone down in 
Roman flame.” 


This cowrie—are we even certain that it 
was Indian ?—that it differed so unmistake- 
ably from the cowries discoverable by twos 
and threes at times on a little beach off 
which I cast anchor half a dozen times every 
summer? I speak as a plain man anxious 
to get at a little plain knowledge concerning 
the land of his birth, and the researchers 
seem honestly unable to give me any that 
does not tumble to pieces even in their 
own hands. For—and this seems the one 
advance made—the researchers themselves 
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are honest nowadays. ‘Their results may be 
disappointing, but at least they no longer 
bemuse themselves and us with the fanciful 
and even mystical speculations their prede- 
cessors indulged in. Take the 
case of our inscribed stones 
and wayside crosses. Corn- 
wall is peculiarly rich in these : 
of crosses alone it possesses 
more than three hundred. But 
when we make inquiry into 
their age we find ourselves in 
almost complete fog. The 
merit of the modern inquirer 
(of Mr. Langdon, for instance) is that. he 
acknowledges the fog, and does not pretend 
to guide us out of it by haphazard hypo- 
theses propounded with pontifical gravity 
and assurance—which was the way of that 
erratic genius, the Rev. R. S. Hawker :— 
‘*Wheel-tracks in old Cornwall there were 
none, but there were strange and narrow paths 
across the moorlands, which, the forefathers said, 
in their simplicity, were first traced by Angels’ 
feet. These, in truth, were 
trodden and worn by religious 
men: by the Pilgrim as he 
paced his way towards his 
chosen and votive bourne ; or 
by the Palmer, whose listless 
footsteps had neither a fixed 
future abode. 
Dimly visible, by the darker 
hue of the crushed grass, these 
strait and narrow roads led the traveller along from 


Kebla nor 


one Hermitage to another Chapelry, or distant 
and inhabited cave : or the byeways turned aside 
to reach some legendary spring, until at last, far, 
far away, the winding 
track stood still upon the 
shore, where St. Michael 
of the Mount rebuked 
the dragon, from his 
throne of rock above the 
seething sea. But what 
was the wanderer’s guide 
along the bleak unpeopled 
surface of the Cornish moor? The Wayside 
oh a ad 


Very pretty, no doubt: but, unlike the 
Wayside Cross, this kind of writing leads 
nowhere. We want Mr. Hawker’s authority 
for what “the forefathers said, in their 
simplicity”: without that, what the fore- 
fathers said resembles what the soldier said 
in being inadmissible as evidence. We 
want Mr. Hawker’s authority for saying that 


these paths “zz truth, were trodden and 
worn by religious men.” Nay we want 
his authority for saying that there were any 
paths at all! The hypotheses of symbolism 
are even worse ; for these may lead to any- 
thing. Mr. Langdon was seriously told on 
one occasion that the four holes of a cross 
represented the four evangelists. ‘“ This,” 
says he plaintively, “it will be admitted, is 
going a little too far, as nothing else but 
four holes could be the result of a ring and 
cross combined.” At Phillack, in the west 
of Cornwall, there is fart of a coped stone 
having a rude cable mounting along the top 
of the ridge. Two sapient young archzolo- 
gists counted the remaining notches of this 
cable, and, finding they came to ¢hirty-two, 
decided at once that they represented our 
Lord’sage! They were quite certain, having 
counted them twice. In fact, there seems to 
be nothing that symbolism will not prove. 
Do you meet with a pentacle? Its five 


points are the fingers of Omnipotence. 
With a six-pointed star >—then Omnipotence 
has taken an extra finger, to include the 
human nature of the Messiah: and so on. 
It reminds one of the Dilly song, 


‘*T will sing you Five, O!” 

‘What is your Five, 0?” 

‘Five it is the Dilly Bird that’s never 
seen but heard, O!” 

*T will sing you Six, O!” 


And six is “The Cherubim Watchers,” or 
“ The Crucifix,” or “ The Cheerful Waiters,” 
or “The Ploughboys under the Bowl,’ or 
whatever local fancy may have hit on and 
made traditional. 


HE modern researcher is honest and 
sticks to facts ; but the nuisance is that 

there are next to no facts at all. And when 
he comes to a tentative conclusion, he must 
hedge it about with so many “ ifs,” that practi- 
cally he leavesus in totalindecision. Nothing, 
for instance, can exceed the patient industry 
displayed in Mr. William Copeland Borlase’s 
“ Age of the Saints ”—a monograph on Early 
Christianity in Cornwall ; but, in a way, no 
more hopeless book was ever penned. He 
confesses it, indeed, on his last page. “ There 
seems to be little ground for hope that we 
shall be ever able to gain a perfectly true 
insight into the history of the epoch with 
which we have attempted to deal, or to 
unravel the meshes of so tangled a web.” 
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He feels his task, as he puts it, to be not 
unlike that of gathering up the broken 
pieces of pottery from some ancient tomb, 
with the hope of fitting them together so as 
to make one large and perfect vase, but 
finding during the process that they belong 
to several vessels, not one of which is 
capable of restoration as a whole, though 
some faint notion of the pristine shape of 
each may be gained from the general pattern 
and contour of its shards. All that can be 
gained from the materials at hand is a 
reasonable probability that Cornwall, before 
it bent its neck to the see of Canterbury, had 
been invaded by three distinct streams of 
missionary effort—from Ireland, from Wales, 
and from Brittany. But even in what order 
they came no man can say for certain. 





HE young lady in my friend’s story 
wished to hear the service of the 
Church of England in “ the fine old Cornish 
language.” Alas! if Ed- 

ward VI. and his advisers 

had been as_ wise, the 


“9 y religious history of Cornwall 


during two centuries, at 
least, had been a happier one. 

It was liberal to give English- 

men a Liturgy in their own 
tongue ; but it was neither 
liberal nor conspicuously 

& intelligent to impose the 
same upon the Cornishmen, 
who neither knew _ nor 
cared about the English language. It may 
be easy to lay too much stress upon this 
grievance ; since Cornishmen of this period 
had a knack of being “ agin the government, 
anyway,” and had contrived two considerable 
rebellions less than sixty years before, one 
because they did not see their way'to subscrib- 
ing £2500 towards fighting King James IV. 
of Scotland for protecting Perkin Warbeck, 
and the other under Perkin’s own _leader- 
ship. But it was at least a_ serious 
grievance; and the trouble began _ in 
the first year of Edward VI.’s reign. The 
King began by issuing several Injunctions 
about religion ; and among them, 

this one: That all images found 

in churches, for divine wor- 

ship or otherwise, should be 

pulled down and cast forth 

out of those churches; and 
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that all preachers should persuade the people 
from praying to saints, or for the dead, 
and from the use of beads, ashes, pro- 
cessions, masses, dirges, and praying to God 
publicly in an unknown tongue. A Mr. 
Body, one of the commissioners appointed 
to carry out this Injunction, was pulling 
down images in Helston church, near the 
Lizard, when a priest stabbed him with a 
knife : “of which wound he instantly fell 
dead in that place. And though the mur- 
derer was taken and sent up to London, 
tried, found guilty of murder in Westminster 
Hall, and executed in Smithfield, yet the 
Cornish people flocked together in a 
tumultuous and rebellious manner, by the 
instigation of their priests in divers parts 
of the shire or county, and committed many 
barbarities and outrages in the same.” 
These disturbances ended in Arundel’s re- 
bellion, the purpose of which was to demand 
the restoration of the old Liturgy ; and, in 
truth, the Seven Articles under which they 
formulated this demand must have seemed 
very moderate indeed to their conservative 
minds. The rebellion failed, of course, after 
a five weeks’ siege of Exeter; and was 
bloodily revenged, with something of the 
savage humour displayed by Jeffreys in 
punishing a later Western rebellion. This 
part of the business was committed to Sir 
Anthony (a/éas William) Kingston, Knight, 
a Gloucestershire man, as Provost Marshal ; 
and “it is memorable what sport he made, 
by virtue of his office, upon men in misery.” 
Here are one or two of his merry conceits, 
which read strangely like the jests reported 
by Herodotus :— 


(1) ‘*One Boyer, Mayor of Bodmin in Corn- 
wall, had been amongst the rebels, not willingly, 
but enforced: to him the Provost sent word he 
would come and dine with him: for whom the 
Mayor made great provision. A little before 
dinner, the Provost took the Mayor aside, and 
whispered him in the ear, that an execution must 
that day be done in the town, and therefore 
required to have a pair of gallows set up against 
dinner should be done. The Mayor failed not of 
the charge. Presently after dinner 
the Provost, taking the Mayor by the 
hand, intreated him tolead him where 
the gallows was, which, when he 
beheld, he asked the Mayor if he 
thought them to be strong enough. 
‘Yes’ (said the Mayor), ‘ doubtless 
they are” ‘Well, then’ (said the 
Provost), ‘get you up speedily, for 
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they are provided for you.’ ‘I hope’ (answered 
the Mayor) ‘you mean not as you speak.’ ‘In 
faith (said the Provost), ‘ there is no remedy, for 
you have been a busie rebel.’ And so without 
respite or defence he was hanged to death; a 
most uncourteous part for a guest to offer his host.” 
—Sir Rich. Baker, 1641. 

(2) ‘* Near the same place dwelt a Miller, who 
had been a busie actor in that rebellion ; who, 
fearing the approach of the Marshal, told a sturdy 
fellow, his servant, that he had occasion to go from 
home, and therefore bid him, that if any man 
came to inquire after the miller, he should not 
speak of him, but say that himself was the miller, 
and had been so for three years before. So the 
Provost came and called for the miller, when out 
comes the servant and saith he was the man. 
The Provost demanded how long he had kept the 
mill? ‘ These three years ’ (answered the servant). 
Then the Provost commanded his men to lay hold 
on him and hang him on the next tree. At this 
the fellow cried out that he was not the miller, 
but the miller’s man. ‘Nay, sir’ (said the 
Provost), ‘I will take you at your word, and if 
thou beest the miller, thou art a busie knave ; if 
thou beest not, thou art a false lying knave ; and 
howsoever, thou canst never do thy master better 
service than to hang for him’: and so, without 
more ado, he was dispatched.” —/did. 


The story of one Mayow, whom Kingston 
hanged at a tavern signpost in the town of 
St. Columb, has ahuman touch. “ Tradition 
saith that his crime was not capital ; and 
therefore his wife was advised by her friends 
to hasten to the town after the Marshal and 
his men, who had him in custody, and beg 
his life. Which accordingly she prepared 
to do, and to render herself the more 
amiable petitioner before the Marshal’s eyes, 
this dame spent so much time in attiring 
herself and putting on her French hood, 
then in fashion, that her husband was put to 
death before her arrival.” 

Such was the revenge wreaked on a 
population which the English of the day 
took so little pains to understand that (as I 
am informed) in an old geography book of 
the days of Elizabeth, Cornwall is described 
as “a foreign country on that side of 
England next to Spain.” 


ND now that the holiday season is over, 
and the Englishman returns from his 
travels, perhaps he will not resent it if, as a 
native of one of the many coasts he affects, 
J offer him a word or two of counsel in ex- 
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change for the unreserved criticism he lavishes 
upon us. We are flattered by his frequent 


announcement that on the whole he finds us 
clean and civil and fairly honest ; and reply 
with the assurance that we are always pleased 
to see him so long as he behaves himself. 
We, too, have found him clean and fairly 
honest; and if we have anything left to 
desire, it is only that he will realise, a little 
more constantly, the extent of his knowledge 
of us, and the extent to which his position as 
a visitor should qualify his bearing towards 
us. I address this hint particularly to those 
who make copy out of their wanderings in 
our midst ; and I believe it has only to be 
suggested, and it will be at once recognised 
for true, that the proper attitude for a visitor 
in a strange land is one of modesty. He 
may be a person of quite considerable im- 
portance in his own home, even though that 
home be London ; but when he finds himself 
on strange soil he may still have a deal to 
learn from the people who have lived on that 
soil for generations, adapted themselves to 
its conditions and sown it with memories in 
which he cannot have a.share. It may be 
well enough (though I doubt it) for a Parisian 
to assume a patronising air when he visits 
the French provinces : for the manners and 
customs of France are centripetal, and the 
provinces naturally look up to Paris and 
take their cue from it. But the manners 
and customs of Englishmen are incurably 
centrifugal—nay, even their forms of belief. 
Whitaker’s list of our Religious Denomina- 
tions for the current Year of Grace runs to 
three hundred or so ; and about two hundred 
of these (as I compute) have really serious 
differences. I cannot believe that a bicycle, 
however energetically ridden for three weeks 
or a month, confers on its possessor a right 
to express himself pontifically on these 
differences of belief, of custom, or of manners. 
Nor, however furiously he may propel it, 
can he override the simple principles that 
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have always governed the bearing of guests 
towards their hosts. 





N truth, the ordinary visitor seems to have 
fallen into a lamentable confusion of 
thought. Possibly the Visitors’ Books at 
hotels and places of public resort may have 
fostered this. He makes a stay of a few 
weeks in some spot to which he has been 
attracted by its natural beauty : he idles and 
watches the inhabitants as they go about 
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their daily business; and at the end he 
deems it not unbecoming to record his 
opinion that they are intelligent, civil, honest, 
and sober—or the reverse. He mistakes. 
Itis Ae who has been on probation during 
these weeks—Azs intelligence, Azs civility, 
his honesty, 47s sobriety. For my part, I 
look forward to a time when Visitors’ Books 
shall record the impressions which visitors 
leave behind them, rather than those which 
they bear away. For an instance or two :— 


(1) ** The Rev. and Mrs. , of » arrived 
here in August 1897, and spent six weeks. _ We 
found them clean, and invariably sober and polite. 
We hope they will come often. 

(2) ‘‘Mr. X. and his friend Y, from Z, came 
over here, attired in dirty flannels and the well- 
known blazer of the United Bounders’ Cricket 
Club. They shot gulls in the harbour, and made 
themselves a public nuisance by constant repe- 
tition of a tag from a music-hall song, with an 
indecent sub-intention. Their behaviour towards 
the young women of this town was offensive. 
Seen in juxtaposition with the natural beauties of 
this coast, they helped one to realise how small 
a thing (under certain conditions) is man. 

(3) “*Mr. and Mrs, and family 
spent a fortnight here. The lady complained 
that the town was dull, which we (who would have 
the best reason to complain of such a defect) do 
not admit. She announced her opinion in the 
Street, at the top of her voice ; and expressed 
annoyance that there should be no band, to play 
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of an evening. She should have brought one. 
Her husband carried about a and 
asked us questions about our private concerns. 


note-book 


He brought no letters of introduction, and we do 
not know his business. The children behaved 
better. 

(4) ‘*Mr. Blank arrived here on a bicycle, 
and charmed us with the geniality of his address. 
We hope to see him again, as he left without 
discharging a number of small debts.” 


It is, I take it, because the Briton has 
grown accustomed to invading other people’s 
countries, that he expects, when travelling, 
to find a polite consideration which he does 
not import. But the tourist pushes the 
expectation altogether too far. When he 
arrives at a town which lays itself out to 
attract visitors for the sake of the custom 
they bring, he has a right to criticise, 
if he feels quite sure he is a visitor of the 
sort which the town desires. This is im- 
portant: for a town may seek to attract 


visitors, and yet be exceedingly unwilling to 
attract some kinds of visitors. But should 
he choose to plant himself upon a spot 
where the inhabitants ask only to go about 
the ordinary occupations of life in quietness, 
it is the height of impertinence to proclaim 
that the life of the place does not satisfy his 
needs. Most intolerable of all is the con- 
duct of the uninvited stranger who settles 
for a year or two in some quiet town—we 
suffer a deal from such persons along the 
south-western littoral—and starts with the 
intention of “ putting a little ‘go’ into it,” 
or, in another of his favourite phrases, of 
“ putting the place to rights.” Men of this 
mind are not to be reasoned with ; nor is it 
necessary that they should be reasoned with. 
Only, when the inevitable reaction is felt, 
and they begin to lose their temper, I would 
beg them not to assume too hastily that the 
“natives” have no sense of humour. All 
localities have a sense of humour, but it 
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works diversely with them. A man may 
even go on for twenty years, despising his 
neighbours for the lack of it. But when the 


discovery comes, he will be lucky if the 
remembrance of it do not wake him up of 
nights and keep him writhing in his bed— 
that is, if we suppose 427 to have a sense 
of humour too. 
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An aéronaut who had lost his bearings, 
descending upon some farm labourers in 
Suffolk, demanded anxiously where he was. 
“Why, don’t you know? You be up in 
a balloon, bo.” A pedestrian in Cornwall 
stopped a labourer returning from work, and 
asked the way to St. ——. “And where 
might you come from?” the labourer 
demanded. “I don’t see what affair that is 
of yours. I asked you the way to St. ——.” 
“ Well then, if you don’t tell us where you 
be come from, we bain’t goin’ to tell you the 
way to St. .” It seems to me that both 
of these replies contain humour, and the 
second a deal of practical wisdom. And 


those ladies and gentlemen who complain 


in print of the suspicions with which they 
and their bicycles were received are taking 
the shortest way to prove the intelligence of 
the “ natives.” 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
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